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officials. In all our concerns it will be their beloved 
duty to meddle, with what tact, with what obliging words, 
will aid us to imagine. So that on all hands we may 
look for a form of servitude most galling to the blood, servi- 
tude to many and changing masters, and to ail the slights that 
accompany rule of -in-office.”’ 


oll will be the golden 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In political and journalistic circles the opinion is 
gaming ground that there will not, after all be a 
general election this year. The Northcliffe Press was 
tmployed by the Prime Minister to tater le terrain; 
ad'the response of public opinion seems to have been 
against an election : certainly there was no enthusiasm 
forit. From a personal point of view, we should have 
thought Mr. Lloyd George had everything to gain and 
tothing to lose by a dissolution. Nor have we changed 
eur opinion that a khaki election is the least dangerous 
experiment that can be made on the new electorate. 
But such is the profound distrust of democracy enter- 
tamed by democratic statesmen—the very men who 
trebled the constituencies—that they dare not dissolve 
kest it might jeopardise the conduct of the war! 


Marshal Hindenburg’s protest against ‘‘ the poi- 
sous arrows’’ of the Entente propaganda is the 
Most'sincere, because the most unwilling, compliment 
yet received by Lord Beaverbrook. We have heard 

the German authorities pay so much a ton for 
propagandist leaflets if delivered at the nearest post- 
dfice Or kommandatur unopened. But Fritz’s thirst 
lor knowledge is evidently getting the better of his 
ist for lucre, or Hindenburg would never have com- 
pained. Dr. Muehlon notices it as one of the most 
mmon tricks of the German official to accuse his 
femi¢s of what he has been doing himself. We 


~ aged that at the beginning of the year some of the 


troops were demoralised by a shower of German 


and Austrian leaflets. Instead of being flattered by our 
imitation of their tactics, the Germans are obviously 
angry and alarmed. 


A sense of humour is the most effective check on 
lying of the absurd and inconsistent brand. The Ger- 
mans, from the Kaiser downward, are totally desti- 
tute of humour, and do not see how absurd their lies 
are. The Kaiser, for instance, grasps the Hetman of 
the Ukraine by the hand, and declares that he is pro- 
tecting him and the sober, peace-loving Ukranians 
from Bolshevist anarchists. He forgets that with his 
other hand he has signed the Brest treaty with these 
same Bolshevists, whose revolution his Government 
financed. The Hetman is a shrewd man of large pos- 
sessions, and he is quite willing to accept the Kaiser’s 
assistance to protect his property and put down the 
Bolshevists. But when the Bolshevists disappear (and 
it looks as if they were getting to the end of their 
tether), and when the Kaiser is brought to book by the 
Western Powers, no doubt the Hetman will fly to the 
side of the conqueror, as will Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
and Talaat Pasha. 


To be forced to change an offensive into a defensive 
is one of the recognised vicissitudes of war. But how 
could any nation, with the faintest sense of humour, 
pretend, as the Germans now do, that the war had 
always been on their part defensive? Having secretly 
mobilized a perfectly prepared army, the Kaiser de- 
clared war on Russia and France simultaneously, 
because the Tsar had mobilised his army after Austria 
had begun a war on Serbia. Yet the Kaiser is re- 
ported as saying that the Tsar and King George let 
loose this calamity upon the world, and that they ought 
to be hung! Other absurdities, which a sense of 
humour would have curbed, are the comparison by 
Admiral von Hintze of ‘‘ the free press of Germany ”’ 
with the Government-controlled organs of the Entente, 
and the saying of the Crown Prince that this is “‘a 
nonsensical war.’’ 


ti 4 ' 

Amongst the war aims which it is really time the 
Entente Powers defined is their Russian policy. We 
talk and write vaguely about rescuing Russia, and 
putting Russia on its or her legs, but have we got a 
Russian policy? Has either France or Britain ever 
had a Russian policy? Suppose that the Japanese, the 
Czechs, the Americans, and the British succeed in 
putting down the Bolsheviks, are they going to divide 
Russia into three republics : Siberia, the Ukraine, and 
Great Russia? or are they going to establish some 
central government, whether under a President or a 
Constitutional Sovereign? Having allowed the Tsar 
and his son to be murdered, having failed to. support 
Miliakoff and the moderate Constitutionalists, having 
been deluded by the wind-bag Kerensky, and having 
allowed the Bolsheviks to rob and murder everybody 
for a year and a half, if the Allied Powers wish to 
rally the respectable classes in Russia, they must pro- 
duce a policy. 


If the Allies succeed in smashing the Central Empires 
in the next twelve months, it is obvious that it will be 


necessary to leave large armies abroad for a consider- 
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able time after the signing of peace. A large force 
will have to remain on the Western Front to superin- 
tend the evacuation and rehabitation of Belgium and 
Alsace-Lorraine. Clearly, if order is to be restored in 
Russia, an army of International troops, French, 
British, American, and Japanese, will be obliged to 
occupy Petrograd and Moscow, for a considerable time. 
Finland, the Baltic provinces, Poland, and Constanti- 
nople, will all require international occupation of some 
kind, unless the war is to be followed by an outburst 
of throat-cutting and pillage. There is, therefore, little 
chance of a speedy reduction of expenditure, or of the 
swamping of the labour market by returned soldiers, 
which seems to be the bugbear of our statesmen. Mr. 
Roberts need not be afraid of having discharged 
soldiers on his hands: many of them will be wanted 
for years to come in order to ensure peace. 


A correspondent alludes to the prevalent rumours 
that the police strike was not really for higher wages 
(that was a minor grievance), but for a purification of 
the command and the system of promotion. Some 
very ugly things are being said in private about corrup- 
tion and blackmail, which we shall believe when they 
are proved. The mere fact that such rumours are 
being put about shows that the police are ashamed 
of themselves, as well they may be. The blackest inci- 
dent of the strike, which cannot be denied, is the brutal 
treatment of the special constables by the regulars. 
The specials are elderly men, who have volunteered for 
a disagreeable and inglorious duty, and who were 
hustled and struck, it is alleged, as ‘‘ blacklegs ’’ by the 
‘*‘ guardians ’’ of the regular force. It is no doubt 
true that Sir Edward Henry was too old for his duty, 
and that like most men, he failed to perceive the fact. 


“Tt is made matter of complaint that the Commis- 
sioners of Police, of whom there are three, are always 
** outsiders,”’ that is, appointed from the Army, or the 
Indian Civil Service, or the Colonial Service. The 
gommissioners ought to be men of education, social 
standing, and experience of military or magisterial 
duties ; otherwise they will not command respect. How 
jre such men to be found amongst the inspectors and 
superintendents of the force? The trouble is that the 
Chief Commissionership has been looked on as a re- 
tiring billet for a man already superannuated in some 
other branch of the public service, instead of as a post 
requiring the alertness and decision of the prime of life. 
The Intelligence or Detective branch, the C.I.D., is 
presided over by Mr. Basil Thomson, Assistant Com- 
nissioner, the son of the Archbishop of York, who 
fas written some charming and informative books, and 
is, we believe, quite unconnected with the discontent in 
the ranks of the constables. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor has made a discovery in politics, 
which has so excited him that he has imparted it to The 
Daily Chronicle in a strain of rhetoric, recalling the 
fighting eighties. Mr. O’Connor has unearthed a gang 
of Reactionaries triumphant, who live and lie reclined 
like the Gods of Olympus, ‘‘ careless of mankind,’’ but 
at the same time insolently dictating to the Prime 


Minister a policy of tariff reform and no Home Rule.. 


As we understand Reaction to be the Revolutionist’s 
description of the policy of protecting the liberty of the 
property of individuals, we should be infinitely obliged 
to Mr. O’Connor if he would favour us with the names 
and addresses of the Reactionary gang, as we should 
exert ourselves, within our very limited capacity, to 
support them. 


This ‘‘Gang Triumphant ’’ of Reactionaries exists 
nowhere (unfortunately for those who have a coat to 
their backs or a ten pound note at the bank), except 
in the lively imagination of Mr. T. P. O’Connor. The 


truth is that the Conservatives or Unionists have been, 
ever since 1911, the largest party in the House of Com- 
mons : and that since 1914 they have loyally supported, 


first Mr. Asquith, then Mr. Asquith’s Coalition, and 
then Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition. So far from dicta. 
ing their terms to the Prime Minister, the Conservatives 


-have notoriously made no bargain whatever, and hay 


weakly and foolishly, in our opinion, allowed the go. 
called party-truce to be broken again and again by the 
introduction of Radical and Socialist legislation 
Universal suffrage, the abolition of the House of Lords 
the omission of Ireland from military service, ay 
extravagant Education Act, are not policies dictated by 
a Reactionary Gang. 


In Yorkshire, at all events, the appeals to the good. 
feelings of the miners to produce more coal have been 
made in vain. After a prolonged Bank-holiday jg 
August they have been deluged with impassioned cir. 
culars and addresses, explaining to them the serious. 
ness of the situation. The effect has been practically 
nothing. Taking the returns from a Yorkshire colliery 
about a fortnight ago, there were 337 colliers absent op 
Thursday, a percentage of 36.51 per cent., the total 
number of workers absent on that day being 661. The 
output of coal on that day was 1,433 tons. On the pre. 
vious day, when there were only 138 absentees, the out. 
put was 2,233 tons. Besides the absentee colliers, the 
men and boys employed on the haulage roads display 
the utmost indifference to their work. The plea of 
influenza is nonsense. High wages have demoralised 
the men. é 


There is evidently someone of invertive mind -in the 
Food Controller’s office. The new ration books, 
which will start on November 2nd, will.contain, we 
read, a new colour scheme : the red pages for meat be 
ing changed to green. While he is about it this 
genius might alter the decoration of those pages, 
which at present resembles nothing so much as that of 


| a cheap linoleum, or the papering of a Whitechapel 


saloon bar. And what is to become of that mysteri- 
ous ‘‘ Leaf 4 Spare’’ with its awe-inspiring injune 
tion: ‘‘ Do nothing with this leaf or counterfoil until 
told by public notice how to use it?’’ Will it be 
scrapped? It would seem so, though the non-official 


mind can see no particular reason why it should not 
have been converted into a page for meat. But then 
that would have been a piece of economy, and public 
departments hate economy. 


The new ration books, indeed, will resemble the 
41 Treasury notes in the prodigality of their adom 
ment. But instead of the Houses of Parliament, 
which is a clever precaution against forgery, we are 
to get on the reverse side messages from President 
_ Wilson on America’s willingness to sacrifice, from the 
| Food Production Department on growing potatoes 
and other exhortations. This, we suppose, is pf 
paganda, and it really is treating the public as if they 
were children. What does anybody want with Pres- 
dent Wilson when he is out to buy a pound of 
sausages, and what is the good of teaching 
habitants of the Borough or Islington how to grow 
potatoes? It is almost as bad as that immortal & 
ample of fatuity: ‘‘ Daddy, what did you do in the 
Great War?”’ 


Mr. Havelock Wilson wants money for electionee 
ing purposes on behalf of the Merchant Seamens 
League, 76, Victoria Street. We all want money: 
But Mr. Havelock Wilson’s appeal has this good e& 
cuse; ‘‘ the Bolshie Bosses,’’ as he puts it, ‘* control 
the Labour party and political funds’’; patriolit 
Labour therefore must make a counter-appeal. It 
disgusting that great causes should turn on ti 
4 squalid necessity of funds for paid speakers, campaig? 
literature and so forth. But so it always has bee 
and so, we suppose, it always will be. Happily, # 
the next election Bosses of whatever political. col 
are likely to count for little in comparison with winnilg 
the war. 
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“Your food must cost you more.’’ So says the 
Controller, and he ought to know. An extra 2d. in 
the pound on meat from the 22nd of the month is a big 
rise, but the reasons advanced for the increase seem 

nt enough. They are the heavier cost of imported 
meat from North America, and the rise in freights. If 
anyone is rude enough to mutter ‘‘ Beef Trusts,’’ the 
Controller promptly informs him that not only the 
American civilian population, but the American Army 
gs well are paying more than we do. So the only 
thing to do is to put down your money and look 
pleasant. Housewives have at least the consolation of 
jnowing that they get due weight, it is the lonely 
bachelor who dines at clubs and restaurants who sees 
his meals growing beautifully less, without a chance of 
testing them on the scales. But he is a bourgeois, and 
does not count. 


The London firemen are not going to strike at the 
end of this week, and that is something. But, with all 
his skill in conciliation, Sir George Askwith seems to 
have postponed trouble rather than removed it. The 
recognition of their Union looms large in their de- 
mands, and that Union resolves itself, not into an asso- 
cation recruited from their own force, but into the 
National Union of Corporation Workers. In other 
words, the municipal authorities throughout the country 
ae likely to find themselves confronted by a power 
which can paralyse them at will by taking them in de- 
tail. We really are getting to be wery like Russia, with 
its Republics and Soviets and Committees. The move- 
ments are sectional, not local, but the taxpaying citizen 
will not find much comfort in that reflection. He is up 
against Syndicalism as organised by the servants of 
the State. 


The Germans have never believed in the theory of 
the white man’s burden. Their simple plan has been 
toimpose forced labour on the natives under their rule; 
to flog them if they objected to work, and to exter- 
minate them if they rose against the flogging. The 
Blue book on the treatment of the blacks in ‘‘ German 
West,’’ which is summarised in Thursday’s papers, 
contains a good deal that is hardly new. The wiping: 
wt of the Herreros, a simple pastoral people, who 
failed to conform to a rigid system of boundaries and 
laxes, is a crime, for example, against which some of 
the very officers who executed it have put protests on 
cord. But the vile story deserves study as an 
«ample of what Europe may expect if the German 
dreams of world-Empire come to anything. Napoleon 
sid of the Austrians that they governed Italy not with 
the sword, but the stick. So would the Germans 
govern. 


The first sample of German hegemony is apparently 
tobe imposed on Finland. A meeting of the Finnish 
landtag has been summoned for September 22nd, the 
business at hand being to elect a King. That potentate 
is of course, waiting on the doorstep in the person of 
Prince Frederick Charles, a member of the non-reign- 
ig branch of the Hesses, and a brother-in-law of the 
Kaiser. It follows that Finland will be, for the time 
iting, a German satrapy, tied hand and foot to Ger- 
many by the toils of a commercial treaty. The Finns 
lave reaped what they have sown. It seemed so 
tatural to cast off the yoke of Russia, and to proclaim 
themselves a free and independent Republic. But the 
wman Government does not like Republics, and so 
orealg and independence have vanished like yester- 

s dew. 


The news that the Tsaritsa and her four daughters 
Ne been murdered is unconfirmed as we go to press. 
But Bolshevism being what it is, terrorism incarnate, 
Shastly story may well be true. It would not be, 
Wimagine, the case of executions after trial by some 

ead courtmartial, but the deed of some gang of 

S who had either bribed or overpowered the 
Gan. The sufferings, therefore,. of the victims, 
Would have been brief, since the assassins would have 


fager to get away. That is some consolation, 
though a small one indeed. 


‘WAR NOTES. 


If the Germans have been reduced to relying upon 
defences rather than upon their defenders, then, to 
quote Sir Douglas Haig’s Army Order, ‘‘ the enemy 
had now spent his effort.’’ As a consequence of the 
Allied advance to before Douai, Cambrai and St. 
Quentin, there has been comment and speculation as 
to the strength of the Hindenburg line, and the prob- 
able resumption of position warfare. Conclusions of 
that kind are hasty. In the first place, the Hinden- 
burg line, even adding the mythical extension of it as 
far as Juvincourt, is only a fraction of the Western 
front. In the next place, the retirement of the enemy 
upon this position is the proof that he has been beaten, 
and definitely beaten, in the war of movement. In the 
third place, there has been the cost of that retirement. 
Since July 18th the Germans have lost 130,000 men or 
thereabouts as prisoners. Putting their other losses 
at four times that total, a very safe estimate, brings 
the entire gross wastage during the last seven weeks 
up to 650,000 men. The figure is well within the 
mark. In addition, the enemy has suffered losses of 
material beyond precedent. 

This last or third point is all important. It is not 
the Hindenburg line or any other line which signifies— 
as events will show. What signifies is the strength and 
moral of the German army holding it. Have the 
enemy’s losses in men and in material been greater 
than those of the Allies? If yes, then the Allied attack 
has justified itself and there will be no position war- 
fare. If no, then all the eulogies which have been 
bestowed in the daily Press upon the generalship of 
Marshal Foch are beside the mark, because that 
generalship would be demonstrated to be ipso facto 
bad. As regards that question, however, there is only 
one answer. While they have been excessively costly 
to the enemy, these developments have been won by 
the Allies at a cheaper rate than in any other battle of 
the war. The fall in the rate of the Allied losses has 
been remarkable. Not even at Verdun was the differ- 
ence in the wastage on the two sides so pronounced. 
The ratio at Verdun was 2.7 for the Germans, to 1 for 
the French. 

In the present instance the difference has arisen from 
the enemy being unprepared, and forced to fight the 
longest continuous action of the war at an enormous 
disadvantage. Therein lies the essence of Marshal 
Foch’s strategy. It is before everything the strategy 
of disintegration. All the moves are inspired by and 
directed to that end. These being the results so far, 
it should be evident that such a strategy enlarges its 
opportunities as it proceeds. 

There is, however, yet another reason for disregard- 
ing the apprehensions of which the Hindenburg line 
has formed the excuse. The laying out of elaborate, 
fixed, and quasi-permanent fortifications immediately 
urges the engineers on the other side to study how to 
smash them. From the engineering point of view the 
problem of how to smash the Hindenburg line has cer- 
tainly not been neglected. Twice already these de- 
fences have been broken through. The defences of 
Verdun Were not broken through because they were 
of quite another character. They were of the “‘elastic’”’ 
type. Held by indomitable and skilful infantry, with 
sufficient gun-power to back them up, such defences 
are impregnable. And they are the only kind of de- 
fences which are. But there must be the indomitable 
and skilful infantry. In a word, the moment the men 
become an adjunct to the defences, and not defences an 
adjunct to the men, you are inviting disaster. 

That, in consequence of his losses, is now the 
enemy’s situation. It is radically unsound. The very 
elaboration of the Hindenburg line is its damnation. 
Sensational journalists have, in fact, taken the wrong 
sow by the ear. Not an incident or an action of the 
fightine during the past seven weeks has been labour 
in vain. The German infantry having been sufficiently 
beaten in the open to render Hindenburg defences 
necessary, is proof positive that no elaborations of the 


kind can save them. 
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THE GERMAN MIND. 


("5 public has not been over-well served by the 

foreign correspondents of its newspapers, par- 
ticularly those at Amsterdam. In search of what they 
would describe as ‘‘ good copy,”’ these gentlemen will 
persist in sending over extracts which represent, not 
the real state of things in Germany, but what the 
British citizen would like to read about Germany. 
They have aggrandised small local broadsheets into 


influential newspapers, and obscure Socialist politicians | 


into leaders of men. If some correspondents could be 
trusted, the German Press consists entirely of 
Slopperton Stars, and its statesmen of Snowdens. A 
despairing country on the edge, and even beyond it, of 
starvation has been held up to our hopeful eyes. And 
then comes a corrective in Wednesday’s Times, from 
Mr. Morris, the American Minister to Sweden. That 
diplomatist bluntly informs his fellow-countrymen that, 
while there is undoubtedly a shortage of essentials in 
Germany, it would be absurd to describe the land as 
stricken by famine. Conditions are much better in the 
country than in the towns, and though the German 
workmen are no longer in their full vigour, they can 
still ‘‘ carry on.’’ 

Mr. Morris’s conclusions are significant. ‘‘ There 
is,’ he says, ‘‘ no strong current towards revolution, 
or any general lessening in the loyalty of the people, 
who possess faith in the invincibility of the military 
power.’’ The military power! There you get German 
social and political opinion in two words. The military 
power is Germany, and Germany is the military power. 
It may seem absurd to us that a nation should be 
trained into thinking all one way, but that is what 
happens in the Fatherland from birth to burial. The 
Kaiser and the Army are the gods of its idolatry, and 
whoso disbelieveth in the same, he cannot be saved. 
Not that the tyranny over conscience is conducted 
without judicious mitigations, for the German Govern- 
ment is by no means composed of fools, and it 
thoroughly understands the German mind. Herr 
Schiedemann and Herr Haase are allowed to talk 
against ‘‘ militarism ’’ up to a certain point, and that 
curious Polish Jew, Wilkowski, who styles himself 
Maximilian Harden, to write ‘‘defeatism’’ up to a 
certain point. But if they go an inch beyond the 
prescribed line of protest, the politicians are reduced to 
silence, and the scribe’s journal is suppressed for the 
fifth or sixth time. War conducted under such con- 
ditions is an ideal after which other Governments can 
but sigh in vain. It is brutal, but it is efficient. 

As we remark elsewhere, the Germans are absolutely 
lacking in a sense of humour. The High Command has 
ceased to dream of conquest in the West, and perceives 
that the armies will be lucky if they can definitely hold 
up the Allies on this side of the Rhine. Very well, it is 
an easy matter to ‘‘ tune the pulpits ’’ accordingly, and 
for the disciplined congregations to receive the ser- 
mons with appropriate obsequiousness. So the Kaiser, 
the Crown Prince, General von Freytag-Loringhoven 
and the rest of them all snuffle out their sanctimonious 
discourses in unison. The World-Empire is con- 
veniently forgotten ; the Germans are invited to regard 
themselves in the touching light of what Mr. Gladstone 
would have called ‘‘ a people struggling, and rightly, 
to be free.  ‘‘ Paris and the Channel ports in a fort- 
night ’’ is no longer the cry; the citizens of Berlin and 
Minich are instructed to believe that an army retiring 
‘according to plan’ is the most natural sight in the 
world, even if it loses copiously in casualties, prisoners 
and heavy guns, when that said plan is being carried 
out by the impeccable Ludendorff. It all seems very 
funny to us, and we poke jokes at it in our own 
allegedly comic papers. But the point is that, the 
Germans having no humour, such blazing inconsis- 
tencies do not matter. 

The moral is that we must reckon with a German 
mind, no longer inspired, it is true, with the ‘‘ will to 
win,’’ but still steadfastly cultivating the will to 
endure. Too much must not be made out of the ad- 


mission of the military critic of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
that the German plan of attack has been brought to an 


end for this year, and that our superiority in materig 
and other means is ‘‘ gigantic.’’ He writes for a highly. 
educated commercial class, who are quite capable of 
looking out places of military importance for them. 
selves on the map, and who know the feel of the inte. 
national markets. All that this expert means is tp 
educate the merchants and stockbrokers of Frankfor 
up to a slow, dogged retirement on the West from 


/ one prepared line to another, while German dg. 


sergeants, German commissaries and German 

get Eastern Europe under control. Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the Kaiser’s pet publicity agent, has bees 
saying sweet things to the people of Livonia agq 
Esthonia, and announcing their ‘‘ reunion ”’ with th 
German Empire. His ethnology is a big, thumping 
lie, of course; there is a sprinkling of German squire. 
archy in those provinces, but the mass of the peasan 
is Slav. A similar fate would appear to await Finland, 
that Finland which our sentimentafists admired 
much for casting off the Russian yoke, and proclaiming 
itself a Republic, one and indivisible. The German 
Government hastened to recognise that Republic, and 
even to give it military support against its own 
Boishevists and those imported from Russia. But now 
that democratic constitution is to be replaced by a 
monarchy, the candidate is forthcoming in a tam 
Hesse Prince, one of the Kaiser’s brothers-in-law. The 
Landtag having elected him, a cast-iron commercial 
treaty will follow as a matter of course, and then we 
shall see what Finnish independence is worth. Any. 
how, ‘‘ reunited ’’’ or merely vassal, these lands would 
be a tremendous asset to Germany, and that 
process continued further south, if not by actual 
incorporation, yet by the grinding action of com 
mercial treaties, would result in a war won 
Germany. We shall make a_ profound mistake, 
therefore, if we take the confessions of the Gadkes 
and von Ardennes as anything more than a crafty 
shifting of the argument from one ‘‘Hindenburg line” 
of sophistries to another. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AS A “‘ BITTER-ENDER.” 


“TN the House of Commons Mr. Asquith paid a strik 

ing tribute to the ‘‘ unity of spirit, unity of effort” 
which the greatest of all American Presidents had a 
last secured—‘‘ by a rare combination of insight and 
of patience.’’ Now this was a long and stormy pro 
cess, dimly apprehended by outsiders, and beset with 
problems even more difficult that those which 
Washington or Lincoln faced in the gravest crises d 
the Republic’s history. The America of 1776 was a 
all-British Colony, containing about half the popule 
tion of New York City to-day. Lincoln’s distracted 
Union had fewer people than the England of 1918; 
and four Englands could be stowed in the single State 
of Texas, with plenty of room to spare. On the other 
hand, fifty years of wholesale migration from the Old 
World had, by 1914, swollen the United States to 
continent of 110,000,000 souls, representing over ? 
hundred races, of all colours and creeds. ‘‘ We aret 
composite and cosmopolitan people,’’ President Wilsm 
impressed upon Congress in the inaugural speech d 
his second term. ‘‘ We are of the brood of all th 
nations that are at war.’’ 

Forty-two races paraded in New York on Inde 
pendence Day; and ‘‘ mixed bunches”’ of the Americal 
Army in France show every type of man, from tit 
Irish to the African negro, the German to the 


Indian, as well as Armenians, Italians, Scandinavians "sed 


Greeks, Poles, Magyars, Russians and Czechs. Ist 
any wonder that Wilson trod warily in his neutral 
time, and set Humanity’s War before these mas® 
with characteristic deliberation? He was new 
flurried by abuse, whether at home or abroad. 

‘‘ government by periscope ’’ was hotly decried by 
Press of the Eastern States; to the West and 


West he was still the apostle of prosperity and peat P 


‘the President who kept us out of war.”’ 
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tial His ‘chameleon Notes ’’ were derided by the German 
aly. Press, Which took its cue from the Kriegs—and all the 
+ of intellectuals. ** Herr Wilson changes his convictions 
em. as often as he does his trousers,’’ was a typical taunt 
ter. Professor Harnack, the great historian and theo- 
$ to Lincoln was twitted in the same way, and 
fort replied to carpers with a gaunt humour. “ Yes,’’ the 
rom Bmancipator owned, ‘‘I’ve another opinion now. 
frill. And | don’t think much of the man who is no wiser 
men today that he was yesterday.’’ ‘‘ Always learning,”’ 
yof | was Wilson’s motto, as it was Michelangelo’s. Even 
been | inthe ‘‘ flush ’’ winter of 1915—16, when his people 
and | were swamped with money, the President owned to 
‘the | “many things and conditions which a year ago I did 
ping not realise.’’ 
uire- This born leader of men passed through many phases 
antry | between his ‘‘ Too proud to fight’’ speech at Phila- 
land, | delphia—when the bodies of American women and 
d so | children were washing ashore at Queenstown from the 
ming Lusitania—and his Force without stint or limit ”’ 
rman § profession at Baltimore. At last he could say: ‘‘ The 
, and | sation is awake, there is no need to call it. We know 
own | what the war must cost us—out utmost sacrifice, the 
tnow & lives of our fittest men, and if need be all that we 
by a ss.’’ An early tenet and one dearly held until the 
tame § President’s ‘‘ hour of utter disillusionment ’’ was that it 
_ The § was not the German people we were fighting, but 
ercial rather ‘‘the furious and brutal Power’’ which was 
en we & their master. This was more than once set out with 
Any. § ostent and evident anxiety in the President’s declara- 
would § tion of war. ‘‘ We have not quarrelled with the 
that | German people ; we have no feeling towards them but 
actual § one of sympathy and friendship.’’ Indeed, the war 
com § (he thought) would liberate the Germans also, since 
on by the challenge of their Government ‘‘is to all man- 
istake, § kind.” But Mr. Wilson was soon to learn that 
Fadkes § “Kaiser und Volk ’’ were a terrible unity, and that— 
crafty | the President of the Reichstag declared: ‘‘ He who 
y line” | attempts to drive a wedge between us is biting on 
’, granite, because of the common sense of the German 
people.’’ Mr. Gerard and Mr. Morgenthau drove this 
DER.” lesson home; and the applause of all German parties 
* § oer each new atrocity by land and sea and air gave 
a strik- § the finishing touches to Prussianism. 
effort” | By December 4th of last year the Chief Executive of 
had at § the United States raised a new voice, as the spokesman 
rht an ff the greatest of all democracies. ‘‘ They desire 
ny pro § peace by the overcoming of evil; they are impatient 
set with § with those who seek any sort of compromise. os 
which § Fitst this intolerable Thing, of which the masters of 
rises f § Germany have shown us the ugly face—this menace of 
was a § SMbined intrigue and force, which we now see so 
popula: dearly as the German power; a Thing without consci- 
istracted § Me or honour, or capacity for covenanted peace, 
yf 1918; Must be crushed. And if it be not brought utterly to 
rle State mend, then at least it must be shut out from the 
he other § ‘tendly intercourse of the nations.”’ 
the Of Here we see rising abhorrence, and stern purpose 
tes to.2§ Mt in any way to palter with so cruel and monstrous 
over 2 policy, intent only upon domination. For a long 
Ne area} me the President kept an open mind, and German 
1t Wilson 'Tightfulness filled it at last to overflowing. He is 
peech therefore to-day, a ‘‘ bitter-ender,’’ wary and alert 
f all ¥ainst peacemongers, opportunists and round-table 
Mgotiators, however well-meaning and misled in their 
on Inde § for humanity. ‘‘ We are not to be diverted from 
America purpose of winning the war,’’ he affirms, ‘‘ by 
from #§*Y insincere approaches on the subject of peace.” 
the Régie is no statesman living who is so completely 
finaviads versed in the records of Prussian devilry as President 
hs. Ist Wilson is; and he has allowed his State Department 
publish these records as a sensational ‘‘ serial,” 
se Once educative and rousing. There was Luxburg, 
as newplurtive assassin of Buenos Aires. There was von 
yad. Hig khardt in Mexico City, to whom Zimmermann pro- 
ied by tf an invasion of the United States; there were 
nd South] "storff and Dumba, the dynamitards and saboteurs 
1d peace af ashington, whose operations ranged from ocean 
= o—. The President himself took the stump at 
rofesso r & an arraigner of Deutschtum, and a scorner of 
nly the defeatists at home—‘‘ the clamour of the noisily 


hind lihughtless and troublesome. 


and there fling themselves against the calm, indomit- , 
able power of the nation. I hear men debate peace. 
who understand neither its nature, nor the way in 
which we may attain it, with uplifted eyes and un- 
broken spirit. I know that none of these speak for 
America; they may safely be left to strut their uneasy 
hour, and be forgotten.”’ 

So speaks the man at whose bidding ten million con- 
scripts signed for military service on Registration Day. 
At his word the age-limit will be raised to 45, and then 
America’s full man-power—22,000,000 strong—will be , 
available for what the President calls ‘‘ the great 
struggle which is to redeem the world.’’ Most 
significant of all was his address to the entire 
Diplomatic Corps of Washington, and fellow citizens 
of his own representing over thirty races of the 
American melting-pot of nations. The scene’ was 
extraordinarily impressive. President Wilson stood 
by General Washington’s tomb at Mount Vernon 
‘‘ this quiet place of old counsel,’’ embowered in trees 
above the broad and beautiful Potomac. Here, in a 
single sentence, this outstanding statesman put the 
war-aim of the enormous forces behind him: ‘* What 
we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind.’’ Opposing this (Mr. Wilson | 
pursued) was a merciless oligarchy ‘‘ clothed with 
strange trappings and primitive authority of an age 
that is altogether alien and hostile to our own.” 
Therefore ‘‘ the past and the present are in deadly 
grapple, and the peoples of the world are being done 
to death between them. There can be but one issue. 
The settlement must be final; there can be no com- 
promise. No half-way decision would be tolerable; 
no half-way measure is conceivable.’’ This grave, 
momentous utterance concluded with a review of the 
mighty forces, moral as well as material, now arrayed . 
against ‘‘the blinded rulers of Prussia.’’ Those 
forces ‘‘ have at their heart an inspiration and a pur- 
pose which are deathless, and of the very stuff of 
triumph.’’ Such is the verdict of the man whom 
Berlin now styles the ‘‘ White House Tsar,’’ with new 
and sombre insight into his power as a decisive factor 
in the war. That power and purpose should be bette: 
apprehended over here than it is. A typical Member 
of Parliament (Major Tryon, of Brighton) put it aptly 
enough in a pacifist debate.in the House: ‘‘ The great 
jury of America has found Germany guilty, and there 
can be no secure peace until Germany has expiated her 
crimes."’ 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


S the Musical Festival, triennial or otherwise, a thing 
of the past? For our part we think and hope not; 
but some people, who claim to speak with knowledge, 
are rather confident in their opinion that after the war 
there will be no regular resumption of these gatherings, 
which have naturally been suspended since the autumn 
of 1914. And one thing is certain: if not held regu- 
larly they may as well not be held at all; for it is pre- 
cisely because their occurrence hitherto has been as 
calculable as a solar eclipse or the landlord’s demand 
for rent that they have been.of real value in an artistic 
sense. [In other words, they could be anticipated long 
beforehand, thus allowing abundant time for prepara- 
tion, both creative and executive, on the part of those 
concerned. In their way they conferred benefits upon 
the art and its exponents that no other species of 
musical function was capable of bestowing. 
An essentially English product, the provincial Festi- 
val has in its time been one of the prime glories of 
musical life in this country—quite as much, if not more 
so, than the Opera, which used to owe its distinction 
mainly to the concours of the foreigner. True, the two 
branches were often closely associated, as when 


operatic conductors like Costa and Benedict also 
‘* wielded the baton,”’’ Sir Michael at the Birmingham 
and Leeds, Sir Julius at the Norwich Festivals, and 


I see men here 


the principal soloists included some of the leading 
stars from Covent’Garden and Her Majesty's, not only 
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because they were a ‘‘ draw,’’ but because, as a matter 
of fact, they were to be reckoned among the finest 
oratorio singers of their day. Such, to name a few of 
the greatest, were Malibran, Jenny Lind, Persiani, 
Grisi, Viardot-Garcia, Titiens, Trebelli, Braham, 
Mario, Formes, Stockhausen, Sims Reeves, Santley, 
Foli, and Agnesi. (From this selection we omit Adelina 
Patti because in all her long career she sang less than 
half-a-dozen times at the big Festivals, and, what is 
more to the point, her most enthusiastic admirers never 
claimed that she was heard at her best in oratorio.) 
But if the composers and the vocalists were at one time 
as foreign as they were British, at least the choristers 
were always born natives; and the part played by them 
in the ceremony of the provincial Festival was by no 
means an insignificant one. Besides, the day of the 
disproportionate foreign element had really come to an 
end before the close of the last century. 

The chief losers by the disappearance of these gather- 
ings, if they were to cease altogether, would be the 
local medical charities and the reputation of this 
country as the home of oratorio and the supreme head- 
quarters of choral singing. To the joy of listening 
to unsurpassable performances of choral masterpieces, 
there was the added satisfaction of knowing that the 
net profits of the week were to be handed over to the 
hospitals in the neighbouring district. Notably at 
Birmingham, where, in ordinary times, the 150th 
anniversary of the foundation of the Musical Festival 
would be celebrated next month, the sums so earned 
have amounted to a very large aggregate. Starting in 
1768 with a balance of £299, the profit triennially 
available for the funds of the General Hospital in that 
city rose by degrees to as much as £6,577 (the maxi- 
mum, attained in 1873), while the grand total from first 
to last amounted to well over £150,000. Though some 
forty years older, the Festivals of the Three Choirs, 
held alternately at Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
ford, have doubtless yielded a smaller aggregate with 
their annual meeting than the rich Midland city with its 
triennial. Their object, too, was to benefit the widows 
and orphans of the poorer clergy of the three dioceses. 

Next to the Birmingham in age stands the ‘* Norfolk 
and Norwich Triennial Musical Festival ’’—finally 
established under that title in 1824, after various ten- 
tative meetings, dating back to 1770, at which the 
oratorios used to be performed in the Church of 
St. Peter Mancroft and the ‘‘ miscellaneous’’ pro- 
grammes in St. Andrew’s Hall. Its history reveals on 
the whole a more profitable result for music than for 
charity. The handsome balance of £2,400 given to 
the Hospital in 1824 was never afterwards equalled; it 
dwindled once or twice to nil, or even to a deficit. But 
that was in the sixties or seventies. Later on it picked 
up again, when the efforts of the rising commercial 
magnates of the ancient city partly replaced those of 
departed workers such as Roger Kerrison and E. K. 
Harvey, who would personally canvass the entire 
county for a twelvemonth to sell tickets to the reticent 
‘‘gentry.”” That is naturally what our great pro- 
vincial Festivals have found most indispensable for 
their very existence—i.e., the constant interest and 
support of enthusiastic labourers whose heart and soul 
are in the cause. And nowhere has this precious 
quality of individual zeal been more conspicuous than 
at Leeds, the third and youngest of the three leading 
gatherings. A fine, energetic spirit infused its pro- 
ceedings from the start in 1858, and during its period 
of activity about £25,000 was handed over to the 

Infirmary and other local institutions. Altogether, 
then, from the point of view of financial benefit, the 
Musical Festivals have served a useful purpose and 
done substantial good. In that sense, at any rate, the 
idea of their resumption after the war ought not to be 
lightly dismissed. 

On the artistic side the arguments in favour of a 
renewal would seem to be even stronger. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan once remarked that a Festival reminded him 
of the meal of a boa-constrictor: it took a week to 
devour and three years to digest. He might have 


added, however, that it sufficed to nourish and main- 
tain a very powerful organization. 


For in reality these 


affairs do far more than provide a three or four days’ 
bout of heavy indulgence in Cecilian mysteries. They 
encourage the cultivation of good music and widen 
the taste for it with a sweep of action and a depth of 
influence that no other form of musical enterprise cap 
approach. There is a peculiar and tremendous forge 
behind these local movements, each controlled and 
worked by carefully-devised machinery, all alike Striving 
with rare singleness of aim and vigour of purpose for 
the general success of the undertaking. They employ 
the composer and, in the new works commissioned for 
the Festival, either bring fresh talent to light (witness 
Elgar’s début with his ‘ Light of Life’ at Worcester 
in 1896, not to mention his ‘ Gerontius ’ at Birming- 
ham in 1900); or, as in the instances of Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Elijah,’ Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ Sullivan’s ‘ Golden 
Legend,’ Dvordk’s ‘ Spectre’s Bride,’ and Mackenzie's 
‘ Rose of Sharon,’ add lustre to genius already recog. 
nized. They promote a steady growth and excite the 
right spirit of emulation in the various choral societies 
from which they draw their Festival choirs. Finally, 
they set up an executive standard of the highest order, 
and, what is more, in recent years they were showing 
that under the egis of British conductors they were 
perfectly capable of attaining and exemplifying it. 

The superior metropolitan critic will do well not to 
turn up his nose at these things. In this country of 
choirs, where the love of choral music is innate, the 
question of Festivals is quite as important as any of the 
musical problems that will have to be dealt with after 
the war. We hold no special brief for Oratorio; but 
we believe it to be far less moribund than many people 
imagine—far less, certainly, than Opera was supposed 
to be when Covent Garden smashed up and closed 
thirty-three years ago. The ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah’ 
will continue to live for many a day yet—in the hearts 
of the people ; only we cannot go on ringing the changes 
on a dozen choral masterpieces for ever. The Festivals 
will always provide the needed material. And, pray, 
is it not worth while to maintain our old supremacy in 
the department of choral singing? Ask that question 
of anyone who has ever thrilled to the inspiring rhythm, 
the gorgeous timbre, the magnificent volume, the im 
peccable intonation, the resistless energy of that mar- 
vellous body of Yorkshire voices that we used to hear 
once in every three years at Leeds. After all, at a 
Festival it is not the band, nor the soloists, nor the 
novelties, nor the conductor, but the choir that’s “ the 
thing.’’ We could ill spare the institution that created 
the brilliant constellation to surround such a glorious 
central orb. 


THE WERTHEIMER SARGENTS. 


ELDOM is a national collection lucky enough to 
get so important a group of portraits as that be 
queathed by the late Asher Wertheinter. Indeed tt 
would be difficult to name another gallery that is 9 
fortunate. The nine Wertheimer Sargents give us the 
painter at his best in at least three aspects ; it is improb 
able that he will be seen more completely and at such 
a sustained level as in the National Collection, and itis 
unlikely that so full and brilliant a document of com 
temporary character will be surpassed elsewhere. Thus 
London will be specially important in the eyes not only 
of art students, but also of students of type and 
character. 

The section of contemporary life analysed and 
recorded by Mr. Sargent in this group of portraits will 
be regarded by social historians as a peculiarly m™ 
portant factor and type. The Wertheimer family will 
justly stand for the modern Jew, his wife, his sons and 
daughters, who in the business and social worlds 0 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries havt 
played so large a part. The portraits of Moroni, Van 
Dyck and Velasquez give us indispensable documetis 
for our reconstruction of Venetian, Genoese, Londot 
and Spanish Court life in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. They reveal what manner of people they 
were who formed the influential society of their time 
The most revealing, and therefore the best, of thet 
oldest portraits are just those which with keen 
morgant vision expose not the agreeable ideal we al 
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cherish as regards our personal appearance, but a 
much profounder, if less gratifying truth,that expresses 
real character. Only the sitter and the more infatuate 
members of his or her family are interested in agreeable 
glozings : portraits ultimately stand or fall in exact 
correspondence with their depth of penetration into 
character. 

The painters just named gave us nothing like 
the life and character revealed in Mr. Sargent’s 
Wertheimer series: these are specifically the product 
of our time. Had the painter evaded his responsibility 
and academically been content to paint Asher 
Wertheimer or the two Miss Wertheimers according 
to some safe recipe, culled from older masters, he 
would have missed the mark and a fine opportunity. 
Instead, however, he seized the chance of expressing a 
spirit and character unexplored and unrevealed in por- 
traiture ; he showed that he was supreme in interpreting 
with subtlety and brilliant inspiration the life of his 


own time. Posterity, perhaps, will conclude, when it | 


reaches a final estimate of Mr. Sargent’s varied and 


unequal portraiture, that, taken on the whole, this | 


master’s ‘genius was most happily adjusted to its 


with the Wertheimer family. And in reaching this 
conclusion posterity will recognise that Mr. Sargent 
was singularly fortunate in his subjects. For in the 
period to which this series belongs, if we may judge by 
the sort of portraits that accompanied them in the 
London exhibitions, such character and vitality were 
rare. Many years have passed since the ‘‘ Asher 


worked people, who can only get away for very short 
time, are specially attracted. And one of them is 
Hampton Court. Probably the river there at week- 
ends, and, indeed, on week-day evenings as well, 
in the summer, has never been more crowded than it 
isnow. The electrification of the South Western local 
lines has simplified the journey by train, and the trams 
from Hammersmith and from Wimbledon bring down 
their thousands. If to the majority the river, Tagg’s 
Island, and the rest are the great attraction, the Palace 
has its share of patronage. Many soldiers and sailors 
from all parts of the Empire and civilians to whom 
Hampton Court Palace was before nothing but a name 
have, during the last few years walked through the old 
courts and the gardens which, in spite of far less work 


_ on them being possible, are still very beautiful. But I 


doubt if many of the visitors have found their way into 
one of the oldest and by no means the least interesting 
part of the Palace, the Tennis Court built by King 
Henry VIII and still in use to-day. There one may 
see a game which modern progress has changed less 
than any other pastime; played under much the same 


_ rules as it was 400 years ago in a court that has been 
chances and most inspired when brought in contact | 


Wertheimer’’ and the ‘‘ Misses Wertheimer ’’ appeared | 
in the Academy, and innumerable Sargents have suc- | 
ceeded them. Yet after all these years and in the teeth | 
of so many rivals those portraits stand out pre- | 
dominantly in the memory. Of the ‘‘ Asher Wert- | 


heimer ’’ we might soberly say that its closest parallel 
for intuition and almost disquieting ‘‘bite’’ will be 


found among the late etchings of Rembrandt, the | 
greatest Jew portraits in the world. For the other por- | 
trait—the two sisters—we can as justifiably claim that | 
it is unsurpassed by any master in the expression of | 


vitality and type. In this picture, perhaps more than 
any other, Mr. Sargent’s technique and style step 
perfectly with his theme; their slick brilliance and 
summary rightness, apparently a premier coup, seem 


the consonance of expression and subject. 

If we have dwelt mostly on two portraits out of the 
series it is because they come most readily to mind 
across the years. But also we recall a graver intro- 
spective note sounded in the portrait of a son: a 
scholarly and enigmatic head which has left on us an 
impression of strong reserve and the dignified melan- 
choly of his race. And we remember well the vivid 
“Mrs. Wertheimer,’’ alert, assured and dignified, one 
of the best of Mr. Sargent’s notable long list. of 
women-portraits. There are nine portraits in the be- 
quest variously expressive of Mr. Sargent’s brilliance 
and penetration. Their ultimate possession by the 
nation will make our Collection unique, for many years 
at least. Portraits naturally stay in families till evil 
days necessitate dispersal. If we had had to wait on 
the chances of the saleroom, and the certain enhance- 
ment of values, or the occasional piecemeal generosity 
of donors and testators, we might have hoped in vain 
for adequate representation of Sargent in our galleries. 
As things are, we shall do very well. Our ‘‘ Lord 
Ribblesdale,"’ ‘‘Ingram Bywater’? and this Wer- 
theimer windfall make us secure. The generous 
patriotism of Mr. Wertheimer will at least have this 
ward: while Sargent’s fame endures the name of 
Wertheimer will inextricably be bound up with it. 


THE TENNIS COURT OF HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 


Sy NCE travelling of all kinds has become more diffi- 
: cult and more expensive, there are several places 
the near neighbourhood of London to which hard- 


the model of all English courts that have succeeded it. 
Tennis had been practised in enclosed spaces for many 
generations before Henry VIII came to the throne. 
There were, in fact, courts all over the country, but 
most of them were no doubt rude structures. It was, 
however, the fashion for the Kings of England, no less 
than those of France, to build courts in their palaces, 
and these were of noble proportions; rather larger in- 
deed than the average size of a modern court, where 
the extreme length is about 110 ft. and the breadth 
38 ft. It was such a court that Henry VIII had built 
for him at Hampton Court, while Francois I had two— 
at Fontainbleau. Of the original building at Hampton 
Court a certain part at least remains; it has been used 
for tennis practically without a break, except in the 
Protectorate, ever since; and it is the oldest by 50 
years of any extant, for of the original courts at Fon- 
tainbleau probably nothing remains, the present court 
there being most likely built about 1702. 

Henry VIII, we find from the privy purse expenses, 
played frequently at Hampton Court in 1531, just after 


_ the court was completed, and some of the names of 
_ his opponents and the money he lost in bets is also 
called forth by and respondent to the exuberant phy- | 
sical force and twentieth century chicness of his bril- | 
lant sitters. We recall no more perfect instance of | 


recorded. Charles I, on whom tradition has conferred 
the title of being the best player of the English Kings 
for no very apparent reason that I can discover, except 
that he played with much keenness, is said to have 
been playing shortly before his escape to Carisbrooke, 
and the Merry Monarch, another great lover of tennis, 
who had played a good deal abroad, restored the Court 
in 1660. Further improvements were made under 
William and Mary, whose monogram on the main wall 
is still to be seen. 

During the eighteenth century tennis, which had 
before this become almost entirely a game for the 
upper classes, greatly declined in favour in England, 
and references to it in contemporary literature are as 
few as they were numerous in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. But that tennis was still played at 
Hampton Court may be suftmised from’ the fact that 
the old office of ‘‘ Master of the King’s Tennis 
Courts,’’ which was held from 1698-1708 by one 
Horatio Moore, still existed, and the names of the 
holders all through the century are preserved. It did 
not disappear until 35 years ago. The last holder was 
the Right Hon. Colonel Beresford, who was born in 
1793, he was appointed in 1815, and held the office 
until his death in 1883—68 years. He lived in the 
lodgings of the Master of the Tennis Court at the 
eastern end of the Court, and, as a great player of 
other days who remembered him well says, he ruled 
everyone about the court with a rod of iron. One 
cannot but feel sorry that so picturesque an office has 
now disappeared. 

A club known as the Royal Tennis Club was estab- 
lished probably in the 20’s of last century. The minute 
book has been extant from 1844 and the Club still con- 
tinues, though any member of the public can play, 
whether he be a member of the club or not. From the 
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middle of last century the records of tennis at Hampton 
Court are fairly complete. Thomas Stone, the doyen of 
professionals, learned the game as a boy at Hampton 
Court from 1850-1860, and he is, or he was before the 
war, still playing in the Melbourne Court, which he 
has managed since 1882. He remembers the old school 
of player; and all the old traditions. He learned from 
Henry Case, then professional at Hampton Court, as 
his father, John Case, had been before him—Case was 
much more than a tennis player only, for he brewed 
excellent beer, made shoes and rackets, of which a 
few are still extant, as well. Stone recalls the late 
King Edward, who as a young man played in a good 
many courts, coming to Hampton Court in the 50’s on 
many occasions, as also Mr. C. G. Taylor, most famous 
as a cricket and billiard player and the best amateur 
tennis player in England. In the 70’s.and in the 80's, 
when Tom White became professional, there was a 
great deal of play, especially after the old Prince’s 
Courts in Hans Place were shut in 1886, but from the 
time of the building of the Queen’s Club courts in 1888 
and Prince’s Club, Knightsbridge, in 1889, it declined. 
Still it has never lapsed, and before the war was much 
on the increase. Since then there have been a few 
veteran enthusiasts who have gone down now and 
again. Tom White, who had formerly been with Lord 
Brougham, played until he was well over 70. He was 
a great character, a splendid teacher and a worthy 
opponent for anyone. He once defeated a beginner, 
using a cane-bottomed chair from which he had ex- 
tracted the cane and put gut in, instead of a racket. 
He died in 1908 and was succeeded by his son, Alfred 
White, the present professional. The two greatest 
matches that ever took place in the court were between 
Peter Tompkins, then champion of England and Charles 
Delahaye (Biboche), a great French player, in 1849, 
which ended in a victory for the Frenchman, and the 
championship match between George Lambert and 
Tom Pettitt, of Boston, U.S.A., in 1885, the latter just 
winning one of the closest contests on record. 

Probably the position of the court is one reason why 
it is not more known. It is situated at the extreme 
end of the north-east front—facing the garden and is 
only reached from the main entrance by a passage 
known as Tennis Court Lane. 

In spite of its life of nearly 400 years, the court is 
still a. delightful one in which to play. Except that it 
has two windows covered with iron bars at each end 


“high up in the walls, of which the origin or use is un- 


certain, and a flat ceiling, it is very little different at a 
casual glance from a more modern court. Two old 
customs now obsolete in most other places still remain, 
namely that the last side windows at each end of the 
court are in play, and that a pass annuls a fault. 

It is interesting, too, to note that the stone under 
the trough from where the player takes the balls to 
serve has been worn away appreciably in the course of 
hundreds of years of play. It may be that the stone is 
part of the original floor in Henry VIII’s time, which 
came from Chislehurst, or of the portion that was 
afterwards laid in the renovations made by Charles II. 

A summer day: a single for the energetic in the 
morning, lunch at the Mitre, a rest in ‘the gardens 
afterwards, and a four-handed game in the early even- 
ing—what better for those who can snatch a day’s 
holiday from London in war time? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMOUR. 


OING back to our remote ancestor, the Cave Man, 

we imagine him animated by laughter when he 

saw another of his species coming across a stone in a 
dish of stewed bison, and breaking a tooth on it with 
hideous demonstrations of annoyance. The bystander 
probably repeated this pleasure by inserting another 
stone On the sly, if he felt that he could afford to risk 
the consequences, and what is called the Practical Joke 
was born, a thing rather out of date now, but flourish- 
ing as very funny in the nineteenth century. This sort 
of thing would be called pretty crude to-day; but so 
are most beginnings. The first liar was a clumsy per- 


former compared with the civilised variety developed 
by casuists and matured by long practice. 

A typical specimen of the practical joke consists jp 
drawing away a chair from a person who thinks he js 
going to sit down on it, a jest to be seen on the Stage 
in ‘Dear Brutus.’ The perpetrator is excused as g 
primitive sprite who is too ancient to have learnt ciyj. 
lised manners. When no harm accrues to person or 
temper, the joke may do; when it is otherwise, it does 
not seem worth while. Where accidents occur for 
which we are in no way responsible, we may be 
amused by them—for instance, with the account of the 
maidservant who in a raid was blown up to the top of a 
house and sustained no serious damage. But if there js 
serious injury, it submerges the sense of humour. It jg 
not particularly funny to see a‘deformed man, or a 
black man in a country where the vast majority of men 
are white. Children laugh at these things, but adults 
not so often. Humour is refined as the world goes on. 
Homer, whose date is not later than 800 years before 
Christ, pictures the immortal gods as full of inex. 
tinguishable laughter when an ugly, clumsy, halting 
blacksmith carried round their cups instead of the 
elegant Ganymede. Horace, a few years before Christ, 
thinks a ladylove past her prime with black teeth and 
ruined charms a spectacle for much laughter. A 
gentleman of the modern type finds no merriment in 
such details. He does not need a marked sense of in- 
feriority in somebody else to produce a sense of humour 
in himself. It is not manners nowadays to talk of 
ropes in a family where a man has been hanged, 
though, according to Stevenson, there is always some- 
thing sinister in the humour of the lower orders. 
Among the educated it is not necessary to sacrifice a 
friend or a conviction in order to cause or say a good 
thing. Nor need we, unless we are professional 
humorists, attempt to be funny all the time. The 
results of this forcing of the vein generally provide 
some melancholy reading. 

A large class of jokes of a primitive order still 
flourish, and are provided by the sight of something 
smashed, broken, knocked out of its original shape or 
use. Goethe, as a child, threw all the crockery out into 
the street for fun, and enjoyed the smashing sound of 
of it on the pavement below. The imp of the perverse 
sits on the shoulders of most of us now and again and 
makes us do unusual things for the fun of them. We 
make free with another’s personality or property ; and 
we are apt to become insolent, which means, by deriva 
tion, unusual behaviour. The joke which causes ut 
deserved suffering, of a kind which can be avoided, to 
anybody does not appeal to the civilised man. 

Humour in these primitive cases is a sense of 
superiority over somebody else, the pleasure of having 
an umbrella on a wet day when others have none, or of 
assisting, as the phrase goes, at an accident. ‘‘ Who 
took you to the ‘orspital? ’’ said the policeman, witha 
grim smile, to the man who explained that he 
had been knocked over by a motor bus. There 
is a single word in ancient Greek and modem 
German which means rejoicing over the mis 
fortunes of others, and the same _ sentiment 
familiar in a well-known French epigram. Laughter, 
as old Hobbes said, is a sudden sense of glory. 10 
glory over somebody else in an inferior position 1s 4 
little malicious; but fortunately this touch of malice 
leads on to a delightful sense of humour which is 
valuable in carrying us through this vale of teats 
Life is full of despondency and misfortune, and thes 
‘* one touch of nature makes the whole world grin. 

The superiority which causes the glory of pe 
laughter need not nowadays be caused by any smas® 

ing, dashing, or crashing. It may be, and generally IS, 
a superiority of a mental kind only—the discovery 
new aspects in a situation which are revealed to us 
sooner than to our friends. George Meredith says ® 
one of his books : ‘‘ The encouragement of the humalt 
sense of superiority over an object of interest, wht 
laughter gives, is good for the object.’’ It is also g 
for the laugher. In the sentence just quoted the wo 
‘humane’ is the important one for definiti® 
Meredith goes so far as to say that a race which does 
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not possess any good comedy—which is good jesting 
about the relations of man and woman—is inferior in 
sanity to a race which does possess it. He denounces 
the Germans on this ground, long before the war was 
thought of. 

Moralists we have met have spoken of humour 
almost as if it were the invention of the Devil. If so, 
the Devil has got hold of a very good thing, as some- 
body said of Monte Carlo. The absence of humour is 
a real defect, for instance, in Tolstoy and Marcus 


Aurelius. Marcus, says Renan, ‘‘ understood but one- 


thing perfectly, Duty. What he lacked was the kiss 
of a fairy at his birth, a highly philosophical matter in 
its way; in other words, the art of yielding to nature 
and gaiety.”’ 

Stevenson remarks pungently that, ‘‘if your morals 
make you dreary, depend upon it, they are wrong. I 
do not say ‘give them up,’ for they may be all you 
have; but conceal them like a vice, lest they should 
spoil the lives of better and simpler people.” 

Yet the severe moralist might object to most jokes 
as a form of deceit. A sense of contrast leads to a 
joke, and, if we can succeed in pretending that unlike 
things are really like, or apply standards to a thing 
never normally measured by them, a jest is, or may be, 
achieved. We talk nonsense and pretend that it is 
sense. Pleasure, not disgust, comes from false logic, 
from taking a metaphor literally, from an assumption 
of advanced ignorance, which is a favourite joke among 
our judges. A Ritualist once said to a Protestant, 
“At least you will own that Art is the Handmaid of 
Religion.’’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ and I wish 
Religion would give her a month’s notice.’’ The pun, 
though, as Charles Lamb pointed out, it occurs in the 
New Testament, is usually too easy and obvious a 
thing tv be funny. It must be full of pretence of logic 
to be really happy, as in the ingenious riddle, ‘‘ What 
is the difference between Dr. Watts and Don Juan?’”’ 
“The first is a writer of hymns; the second a wronger 
of hers.’’ Miraculously neat is the saying of the 
famous punster, Sir George Rose, who, on turning 
round and seeing somebody imitating his gait, said, 
“You have the stalk without the rose.’’ The worst of 
itis that puns so apt as this seem to have been in- 
vented beforehand. They make us suspect that they 
were thought out first, and the circumstances carefully 
fitted to them afterwards. Everyone, however, has his 
own taste in jokes, and a difference in this regard 
makes, as George Eliot wisely remarked, a great strain 
upon the affections. 


A particularly puzzling thing is the similarity between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. Both depend on con- 
trast, and are so nearly allied that pathos slips into 
bathos and preachers into unconscious humour. An 
open air moralist at Malvern denouncing the crime of 
Sabbath-breaking, rose to the climax: ‘‘ At the great 
day of judgment, when heaven and earth shall melt in 
devouring fire, what will become of the donkey-boys 
of Malvern? ”’ 


Dr. A. C. Bradley, in his admirable Oxford Essays, 
suggests that the sense of infinity makes the sublime 
and puts it above the ridiculous. It is a sense of some- 
thing infinitely great which may be revealed by some- 
thing infinitely little. Turgenieff is Dr. Bradley’s ex- 
ample in a prose poem about that ridiculous 
little creature, a sparrow. One of its young fell 
out of the nest on to the ground and was 
attacked by a dog. The sparrow flung itself 
on the dog’s teeth with all the bravery of a 
mother. The dog killed the sparrow, but slunk away 
disconcerted from the nestling. Here was sublimity, 
an infinite mother love which faced a monster at absurd 
odds. The sparrow was sublime largely because it was 
‘0 small. But if we did not know of the mother love 
Which impelled it to a hopeless battle, we should call it 
ridiculous for a sparrow to face a dog. We should 
laugh, as the Philistines doubtless laughed when 

vid faced the monster Goliath. 


The sublime is rare; the ridiculous has the much 
f range of the two, and this is as well, since we 


are not always in the mood to recognise sublimity, and 
a joke is much easier to achieve, a thing, as Words- 
worth says, 
we tg not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.’’ 


Humour is infinite in its varieties, but it may be missed 
for want of knowledge. Professional jokes fail outside 
the profession, and family jokes must be a trial to a 
new wife who does not know their special significance. 
Nowadays ignorance of English literature may spoil an 
excellent thing, like this reply of Horace Smith, part 
author of ‘Rejected Addresses,’ when his daughter 
was being christened. The clergyman asked the name 
of the child. ‘* Rosalind,’’ said the father. ‘‘ Rosa- 
lind! ’’ was the reply; I never heard such a name: 
how do you spell it?”’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ was the rejoinder; 
As you like it.” 

A few years ago the poster of a local newspaper 
advertised: ‘‘ Mans laughter! Serious charge.’’ 
So it seemed, as the word ‘‘ Manslaughter ’’ had got 
divided. Enjoyers of the loud guffaw might almost 
contend that the poster was justified. For, while our 
appreciation of a jest is not less, we hope, than that 
of our fathers, the tribute of loud laughter is seldom 
heard. Polite society prefers to follow the advice of 
the preacher of ‘ Ecclesiastes’: ‘‘ The wise man will 
scarce smile a little.’’ And there is always the 
danger hinted at in the Preface to Boswell’s great 
book : ‘‘ Boys, let us be grave : here comes a fool.”’ 


SPHAGNUM. 


Bundocher Hotel, 
Perthshire. 
ARLING GIRL,—We have been among the good 
old moors for ten days now, living a life made 
so ideal by unlimited butter, milk, fresh eggs, scones 
and jam that it seems as if we were in another country 
altogether from that in which what is left of my poor, 
dear, unfortunate London stands. It’s the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to remember that there’s a war 
on, and if one were not a good patriot one would get 
very slack in such a place. But, even here, there is 
plenty for willing workers to do, and I need hardly say 
that Sydney—bless him !—and I are doing it? 
As you know, my record of war work is not exactly 
a trivial one. I sat on our local Belgian Relief Com- 
mittee for a whole fortnight before the odious jealousy 
of someone I needn’t name made it impossible for me 
to stick it any longer. Then I went in very hot for 
nursing, and only abandoned it because of the absurdly 
stringent training which I found I was expected to go 
through. It would have been hardly much use for me 
to knock myself up permanently, would it? and the 
ridiculous early hours I was asked to keep would 
assuredly have done me in if I had kept them another 
minute. Then I helped in a canteen, but my poor hands 
were getting positively red with that awful washing up 
(which could have been done perfectly well by some 
paid working woman). I felt that since they couldn’t 
find any use for a lively, pretty girl as a waitress I had 
better leave the old frumps to stew in their own jolly 
juice and go where my talents would be better appre- 
ciated. I own frankly that when I went into that 
munition factory I bit off a crumb or two more than I 
could masticate. It was sheer funk that drove me out 
of that awful place. I went into it without a thought 
of the danger—all I asked for was work—but one day 
was enough. It’s all very well for rough girls to carry 
on, day after day, in a place which may go up any 
minute like Vesuvius; such people have no imagination 
and they lust for the high wages; but it was beyond 
me altogether, because I happen to have an imagin- 
ation and seven pounds a week is not exactly a fortune 
in my eyes. I tell you, old thing, I was pretty glad to 


head in the first Government Office where the dad could 
wangle a seat for me. Well, never mind the rest of 
the catalogue—my work on the land, my labours as a 
swab-folder, or my short engagement as chauffeur to 


the General, which ended, as you will remember, in my 


write napco to that experience and hide my diminshed — 
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clouting him over the head, and all my other activities. 
I set out to tell you of the latest and I had better 
do it at once or this communiqué will be overweight, 
and though it may be worth a quid to you, it’s not 
worth more than one d and a half to your friend Eliza. 

Sphagnum, believe me, my child, is the goods. 

What else is it? Well, listen. 

It is the prettiest, thickest, softest, most adorable 
moss that you ever saw and it grows by the acre all 
over these moors. Not only this. When dried .and 
cleaned (or sublimated, as we say in the sphagnum 
world) it makes the most corking substitute for cotton 
wool as a dressing for wounds. Now do you begin to 
get me? Cotton wool, thanks to Tirpitz von Tophet, 
is not so easily come by nowadays in these sea-girt 
islands as it used to be; but the demand, thanks to 
Wilhelm von Walhalla, never gets any smaller. 
Sphagnum, however, has been laid down hereabouts 
by Providence, with an eye to this crisis in Britain’s 
history, to such amextent that, given a sufficient num- 
ber of gatherers, we can snap our fingers at the 
Untersee Booten, so far, at least, as cotton wool is 
concerned. Sydney and I have taken the thing up for 
all we’re worth. It’s an ideal war work for two patriots 
on their honeymoon. There’s a little old woman in 
this hotel who knows all about it; she has shown us 
just which kind is best; she has the sacks in which the 
moss is sent to the collecting depéts; and she looks 
after that end. All Sydney and I have to do is to go 
forth upon the moors and bring home the sheaves. 
Miss Macfarlane spends her whole time tramping back- 
wards and forwards with a clothes basket between the 
hotel and a beastly bog, only two hundred yards away, 
where the stuff grows.in enormous quantities and the 
amount of it which she collects is really very creditable 
to her. But she can hardly expect me to go squdging 
about in a morass, ruining my boots, wetting my feet, 
and very likely providing myself with a stiff dose of 
pneumonia into the bargain when up among the dry 
heather there’s heaps of moss to be got. 

So what Sydney and I generally do is this : 

In the morning we take our lunch and our thermos, 
filled with hot coffee, and my little painting satchel and 
Sydney’s fishing bag and our rods and off we wend our 
way over the hills to some dear, remote little loch 
under some glorious purple mountain, or to where 
some jolly little burn runs tinkling through the heather 
and bracken. And there we fish and flirt and sketch 
and drink in health and happiness at every pore and 
build ourselves up against the inevitable return to civil- 
isation and hardship. That, after all, is what we have 
come here to do, isn’t it? and we should be rather a 
silly pair of chumps if we didn’t do it, shouldn’t we? 

And when the sun begins to decline, back we come, 
arm in arm, singing at the tops of our voices for sheer 
young animal spirits, my little satchel and Sydney’s 
bag crammed to bursting-point with the dear, healing 
moss which is to bring balm to the wounds of our 
heroes in France and elsewhere. Sometimes we even 
fill our handkerchiefs and carry them slung on our rods 
over our shoulders. We look like a pair of tramps. 

To-morrow we are to make a great sphagnum 
gathering expedition. There is a sort of dogcart here 
and we are going to drive in it to a loch about ten 
miles away, where they tell us the fishing is simply 
divine, We shall put the horse up at a farm and we 
hope—I say, we hope—that we may be able to induce 
Mrs. Farmer to infringe the letter of the law by giving 
us some tea. We shall, of course, tell her the object 
of our coming and if that doesn’t soften her heart it 
will only be one more case of that ingratitude with 
which the patriot must expect to meet. So we shall 
take our tea basket with us, in case—— 

I do hope we shall find some sphagnum. 

Well, I must break away now, for Miss Macfarlane 
has just come bothering me to help her spread out her 
gleanings to dry and pick them over for grass and 
sticks and bits of heather. Be blowed to her! She’s 
got about ten sacksful of the beastly stuff. 

Well, chin chin, old dear, 

our boon companion, 
Exiza CaTerHam). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE POLICE STRIKE. 


To the Editor of THe SaturDay Review. 


Sir,—I hope everybody will read and digest “4 
Citizen’s’’ letter and your editorial remarks on the 
Police Strike. As you put it, in your leader, the 
metropolitan police have been the spoiled children of 
the public and Parliament. They have repaid us by the 
strike; so let us no more subscribe to the Policemen’s 
Widows and Orphans, or give our half-crowns or half. 
sovereigns to the police concerts and fétes. Let the 
policeman who calls for subscriptions be told that they 
are withheld because of the strike. The police can't 
have it both ways: they have deliberately chosen cash 
as the sole nexus between themselves and the public, 
cash to be extorted by the down-tools weapon of the 
ordinary trade union. If the richest and the largest 
city in the world is to be properly protected in the 
future against Gordon or Wilkes riots, or even the 
Trafalgar Square riots of 1887, the Chief Commis. 
sioners must enrol a large force of Special Con. 
stabulary, liable to be called out on emergency, and 
receiving, like reserve soldiers and sailors, a small 
retaining wage. There are plenty of men in all ranks 
of life, who would enrol themselves in such a forte 
for the protection of their homes, on some such terms, 
though, of course, I mean, after the war. It is only 
fair to add that I hear it said that the strike was not 
really for higher wages, but as a protest against a 
system of corruption and blackmail practised by the 
higher ranks of the force which Sir Edward Henry 
either ignored, connived at, or did not know. It is 
rumoured that promotion was only given to those 
policemen who obtained ‘‘ convictions,’’ sometimes for 
the most trumpery offences, whilst offenders able to 
pay were allowed to do what they liked. If the strike 
was really a protest against corruption, and a deter- 
mined effort to purge the force, it would put a different 
aspect on the affair. The strikers would be to some 
extent exonerated: but a deep-seated evil would be 
disclosed. This matter must be probed to the bottom: 
if the fault lay with the late Commissioner, let the 
public know it, so that the police may be restored to 
their old position in the confidence and regard of their 
countrymen. The metropolitan police are no more 
perfect than any other large body of men. But it 
would take a great deal of first-rate evidence to con 
vince me that there is anything like systematic corrup- 
tion amongst its superior officers, or even amongst the 
constables. Sir George Cave must sift the whole 
question of the causes and promoters of the strike to 
the bottom, if he wishes to restore confidence 
Scotland Yard. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Lonpon RATEPAYER. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I thoroughly agree with your leading artidle 
entitled ‘‘ The Policemen’s Soviet.’’ There can be 00 
doubt that the strike was engineered in pursuance of 
definite system of doctrine, which was pure or impure 
Bolshevism, and that the Prime Minister’s ‘“‘ settle 
ment ’’ was a mere capitulation. His colleague, Sit 
George Cave, has been forced to play a peculiarly un- 
dignified part. He spoke brave words about the now 
recognition of the Union; Mr. Lloyd George brushed 
him aside; he resigned and was talked into a with 
drawal of his resignation. It is a painful position for 
such an able and conscientious administrator to occupy: 

You ask: ‘‘ How can there be any discipline in the 
force after last week’s strike? ’’ How, indeed! It 
clear that the trouble is by no means over, sine 
General Macready’s attempts to restore good f 
are being treated, in the graceful language of Mb 
Crisp, the acting secretary of the Union, as * but 
kum.’’ He summoned some members of the force ® 
confer with him, whose names were suggested by 
superintendents, presumably because they were men 
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a reasonable disposition. Because these men were not 
nominated directly by the Union, General Macready’s 
step is taken as a breach of the Lloyd George award. 
How can a police force, animated by such a malcontent 
temper, be trusted to deal with a London seething with 
the strike. spirit, a spirit embracing firemen, gas- 
workers, and others in public employment? I need say 
nothing about the cotton and co-operative societies’ 
troubles in the North. 

The treatment of the Special Constables by the public 
was astoundingly short-sighted. They were picketed ; 
they were called ‘“‘scabs”’ and ‘“‘blacklegs’’; in 
several instances they were seriously injured. Yet they 
found that public sentiment was against them, and in 
favour of those who had abandoned their duty to 
demonstrate in Downing Street and hold a ‘‘ friendly 
lead’ behind the Prime Minister’s garden wall. They 
were the low comedians of the affair; the police the 
heroes in the limelight. Can it be wondered that they 
are feeling very sore, in spite of a tardy and inadequate 
apol from the police? 
Yours faithfully, 

Q. E. D. 


A PARADISE OF SOCIALISM. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviIEw. 


Sir,—I am rebuked, but unrepentant and uncon- 
vinced by Mr. A. E. Borel, who seems, by the way, to 
have missed the satire of the article, and greedily 
snuffs it as incense to his country (if he is a Swiss). 
Although my business is with books and their makers, 
and I am more or less in the way of knowing the 
names at least of intellectuals of European fame, I 
confess that I have never heard of Spitteler, ‘‘one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest poet of our days,’’ or 
of Boecklin and Hoder as painters, or of Doret as 
acomposer. Edouard Rod is the only name of those 
mentioned that I have heard, and I should be glad to 
know whether amongst your readers there is anybody 
better informed than myself. Mr. Borel concludes by 
“confession and avoidance.’’ He admits that ‘‘ for 
their statesmen the Swiss find common sense and 
patriotism sufficient in politics without needing a 
genius.’’ Quite so: that is the point of your article. 
Socialism produces (and always must produce) a dead 
level of monotonous mediocrity, ‘‘ where every moun- 
tain is a molehill, and every thistle is a forest tree.”’ 
Compulsory equality forces the 40 horse-power motor 
to proceed at the same pace as the coster’s donkey- 
cart. 

Yours truly, 
INDIVIDUALIST. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF HONOUR. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAY REviIEw. 


Sir,—It is undoubtedly unfortunate that of the 
twenty-five distinguished persons who have protested 
against the unduly lavish distribution of honours and 
rewards nine should be recipients of new peerages, 
while many of the remainder have received such 
decorations as Orders of the Bath, or St. Michael and 
It is a mistake to confound all honours 
and rewards in one class. A distinction should 
be drawn between peerages and baronetcies, hereditary 
honours, which are generally purchased (quite as much 
for the sake of offspring as for the recipients), and 
orders of knighthood or decorations like that of the 
British Empire. It should be remembered that there 
are said to be some seven million men engaged under 
the colours, and a whole army of officials employed in 
the service of the nation. In these circumstances it is 
inevitable that the distribution of decorations should 
be multiplied, for nearly the whole nation is in the 
Service of the public. Two things occur to me. 
Honours and rewards are now so lavishly scattered 
that they will cease to confer any distinction, and will 
certainly not be worth purchasing, which is one source 
of corruption the less. Already the onus probandi lies 
On every man you meet to show that he is not a 
Knight. The distinguished man will be the un- 


decorated. The second point is, suppose you abolish 


Monarchy, as some of our democrats demand? Who 
will then be fountain of honour? Who would care 
two-pence for a ribbon or a cross bestowed by a Prime 
Minister or a President? Does Mr. Mark Judge really 
believe that anyone would cherish a decoration con- 
ferred by a Committee of the Privy Council? Mr. 
Judge, I observe, calmly drops even the fiction that 
the King is the fountain of honour. 
Yours faithfully, 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES AND. INCOME TAX. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—It is now clear from the admission of 
No. 18,358 that Co-operative Societies do not pay 
income tax, not because they are not liable under the 
law to do so, but because it would be too much trouble 
for the Inland Revenue authorities to return the 
rebates due to the individual co-operators. Further 
argument is therefore needless : and the only thing left 
to do is to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his officers neglect for this reason to collect 


the revenue. 
Yours truly, 
ANOTHER LOoKER-ON. 


THE OATH OF ASCULAPIUS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is to me a matter for regret that a profes- 
sional man should write and a widely-read paper pub- 
lish details regarding the Kaiser and his family and 
their treatment under his hands. The knowledge was 
obtained in a purely professional capacity, so that it, 
and all comments on personal matters connected with 
it, should be held sacred. I do not wish to draw in- 
vidious comparisons between two great countries 
because both are involved in this question, one as com- 
municating, the other as publishing matter which good 
taste should reject. It may be, however, that much 
abused ‘“‘ professionalism ’’ in our country has more 
reason behind it than the public realise. I am not a 
pro-German, I may add. 

Yours truly, 
A TRAINED NuRSE. 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST COMPANIES. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The Managing Director of the Home Counties 
Public House Trust reads more into the article he com- 
plains of than it contained. Its point was that the 
operations of these Trusts are not a fair test of what is 
commercially possible in public houses generally. 

The article did not say that ‘‘a drink shop will, 
Trust or no Trust, remain a drink shop.’’ What it 
said was that the greater number of public houses in 
the country are drink shops, the reason being that the 
demands for drink without food are more numerous 
than the demands for drink with food. It expressly 
referred to ‘‘many public houses which might have 
supplied food and tea, but which did not supply them,”’ 
and it paid a tribute to the good example set by the 
Trust Companies to houses of this class. Neither did 
the article ask for ‘‘ statistics.’’ But it suggested that 
a competent statistician conducting a serious enquiry 
would not choose his samples, but would take them on 
some recognized principle of average sampling. It is 
little to the point to call attention to the comparatively 
small number of 108 selected houses, even though they 
have been made to include wayside inns and slum pot- 
houses. Many times that number of similarly assorted 
licensed houses could be found doing just as well under 
ordinary management as the 108, only they do not talk 
about it. While adhering to the view that Public 
House Trusts have only taken over the kind of house 
they hoped would show the desired results (for what 
fools they would otherwise be), I am glad to concede 
that not all their houses were actually selling food 
before they were taken over. It would have been 
better to say that there was an existing or a prospective 
demand for food where they stood. 
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May I add that this question of food seems to breed 
some confusion of thought. It is difficult to under- 
stand what virtue there is in having ‘‘ induced ’’ people 
to ‘‘ eat as well as drink,’’ a feat which the Managing 
Director says his Company has accomplished. Most 
people eat somewhere, in the course of a day, as much 
as they can digest. The conversion of a City tavern 
into an eating house may, for any of these, be a 
convenient, as it is a common, operation. But I have 
never, heard that it increases the amount eaten per 
capita of the population, or that any such increase is a 
desideratum. 

Your obedient servant, 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


THE LATE TSAR. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The callous complaisance with which the 
Radical and Socialist papers have treated the murder 
of the Tsar is evidently causing some indignation in 
certain quarters, and Sir George Buchanan has been 
inspired to rebut the slanders with which democratic 
writers have loved to besmirch the character of the 
unhappy monarch. 

The ex-Ambassador assures us that the late Tsar was 
absolutely loyal to the Alliance and would not attempt 
to save his own dynasty, as he might have done, by 
calling in German help. This is what most intelligent 
people understood already, for if the Tsar had been, as 
our kennel Press sometimes assumed, a Pro-German, 
it would have been the height of folly for the Kaiser 
to connive at his overthrow; if your chief enemy is also 
your secret confederate. would anyone but a madman 
wish to have him deposed ? 

** When he rejected the German ultimatum the nation 
was with him to a man, and both at Petrograd and 
Moscow the people fell on their knees as he read the 
war manifesto. But when shortly before the Revolu- 
tion, I reminded him of this, when I besought him go 
to the Duma and win back his people to his side. 
and’to appoint a Government that would command the 
confidence of the Duma and the nation, he replied that 
he never allowed anyone to influence him in the choice 
of his Ministers.’’ So says Sir George Buchanan, and 
there is no doubt that the Tsar had inherited a great 
deal of obstinacy and self-will, but our ex-Ambassador 
is demanding too much of» us when he asks us by 
implication to believe that if the English people had 
willed that the Emperor should carry out certain 
reforms he could not have been induced to do so. 
Without our subsidies and supplies—which it is under- 
stood amounted in value to £700,000,o0oo—Russia 
could not have carried on war for a week, and though 
we should have run the risk of so offending the 
Emperor that he might have become inclined to con- 
sider German advances, we could always have coun- 
tered this by throwing our cards on the table and 
explaining to thé Russian people that we were in favour 
of constitutional reforms. Add to this that there were 
channels of family intercourse which, if properly 
utilised, might have been of enormous value, and it 


seems impossible to doubt that if we had willed to 


bring the Tsar to a full consciousness of his danger 
and of the needs of the hour we could have done so. 

The question really is this—did not the extreme 
democratic section of the British Cabinet desire revolu- 
tion rather than reform and therefore neglect to warn 
the Russian Royal Family and Russian statesmen of 
the precipice on which they were standing? It is a 
question which sooner or later must be answered, for 
it is impossible to believe that after all our enormous 
subventions to Russia during the war and our sub- 
servience to Russian policy in Asia from 1906 to 1914 
we had so little influence at Petrograd that we could 
not have prevented the catastrophe had we honestly 
determined to do so. 

If the English people had known what was going on 
in Russia during the years 1915 and 1916 they would 
have insisted upon the necessary reforms, but the 
muzzling of Parliament and the damnable despotism of 


‘“‘ Dora ’’ kept them in that state of blissful ignorance 
which the democratic politician finds so convenient fo, 
his purpose. 

Many months before the Revolution a friend sent me 
the reports (in English) of the debates in the Duma 
during July and August, 1915, from which it was clear 
that the Party of Toil, the Jews’ Party, etc., etc., were 
intensely dissatisfied with the rough and arbitra 
methods of the military, aggravating as these did the 
already serious sufferings due to the war. Had these 
reports been allowed publication in the daily Press they 
would have produced a great effect, but this was jm. 
possible, since ‘‘Dora’’ would have held that to tell the 
truth about the revolutionary movement in Russia was 
a gross insult to our good friend and ally the Tsay: 
Silence had also to be kept anent the outbreaks jp 
Moscow, during the suppression of which that city was 
cut off for weeks from the outer world. If the British 
public had been aware of the truth it would have said 
some very plain things to M. Bark when he came over 
to get more money, half of which, as a member of the 
Ukranian Committee told me, was to be used for the 
war, while the rest was needed for the suppression of 
insurrection. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper, 

Scarcroft, near Leeds. 


CHARLES I AND LOUIS XVI. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvVIEw. 


Sir,—As any letter in your well-known journal may 
invariably have an influence in forming the opinions of 
younger readers, permit me to express my surprise 
that the letter in your issue of August 17 on the above 
—name of Louis not mentioned, but implied—should 
ever have been written by any person at all conversant 
with elementary history. 

Louis was barbarously executed by a riotous mob in- 
capable of all judgment and influenced only by hate 
and passion. 

The two cases are totally without parallel. Charles 
suffered by the deliberate judgment of a disciplined 
army, which had shed its blood unsparingly for the 
best interests of the nation, as they thought, and when 
that form of punishment, however wrong as appears 
to us now, was regarded as just. Whatever Louis 
did, he shed no blood. 

Epwarp Bonp. 

Oxford. 


MONTENEGRO. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—Will you be kind enough to allow me, 4 
Montenegrin, to take a small part in the present con- 
troversy? I should like to protest against the anti 
Montenegrin propaganda now being carried on in this 
country by Mr. A. Devine, who keeps a school near 
Winchester, and thinks he is entitled to meddle in our 
affairs because, forsooth, he has paid a short visit to 
Montenegro and was embraced by King Nicolas. There 
is, unfortunately, an acute difference of opinion between 
the King and his few adherents on the one hand, and 
the vast majority of Montenegrins on the other; and it 
is surprising that Mr. Devine should rush in with a 
violent book in support of one side. That he does not 
speak our language is by no means his greatest handi- 
cap—he appears to ignore anything that does not sult 
him or else denies it in a sweeping fashion. As he 
himself wrote the other day, he does not enter into 
details but adheres to broad outlines. 

Mr. Devine deliberately, in his book and in articles, 
accused the Montenegrin Committee for National 
Union of working against the interests of the country, 
whereas they are the representatives of by far the 
greater number of our people. He omits, for example, 
in his Bibliography the books and poems on Monte- 
negro by the greatest men in our nation : Bishop Peter 
Petrovitch II, as well as the books of Rovinsky, 
Nenadovic, etc., etc. Can it be because they have 
worked for the realisation of our ideal, the union 
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the Serb-race, which King Nicolas and Mr, Devine are 
vehemently trying to prevent? 

In days gone by it pleased the King to write verses 
about this union. Forgive me if I give a French and 
not an English version of a few lines : 

O Unité Serbe, mon voeu ardent— 

Comme je donnerais, avec plaisir, ma vie 

Pour toi au cours d’un combat ! 

O Unité Serbe, mon voeu ardent, 
Tu es le premier de mes soucis, 
Tu es le legs que j'ai recu, le sanctuaire que je 
vénére, etc., etc. 

And now that this union is about to be accomplished, 
the King is extremely hostile to it, because not he him- 
self, but his grandson, Prince Alexander of Serbia, is 
io be its first chief. It is absolutely absurd for the 
King to announce that he can do nothing until he is 
hack in Montenegro and has heard what his people 
desire. At the present time the feeling in Montenegro 

inst him and his sons is so intense—for their 
abominable deeds in this war are as well known there 
asthey presumably are in the Cabinets of Europe—that 
itmay be gravely doubted whether he would be allowed 
toland. But if he did so and did not interfere with the 
ytes of the people, does he really think that they 
would vote against the Jugo-Slav Union? With an 
oerwhelming majority they will, in the words of Glad- 
stone, vote to amalgamate politically on an extended 
sale with their brethren of the Serbian lands and to 
“revive, either by a federal or an incorporating Union, 
the substance if not the form of the old Serbian State.”’ 

Apart from all other considerations, this union is 
necessary Owing to the poverty of our country. This 
poverty, by the way, does not permit her to maintain 
legations; before the war she had none in England— 
a consulate was perfectly adequate—but now Mr. 
Devine keeps or. deploring that we have no diplomatic 
representative at the Court of St. James. We Monte- 
negrins would like to know whether it is true that an 
attempt was made to secure this position for Mr. 
Devine. If he had obtained it would he have spent 
his time in assisting the King’s propaganda or in work- 
ing for the welfare of the Montenegrin people? In the 
meantime one would advise him, if he really must write 
abook on our country, to study the books of dead and 
living writers who know much more about it than he 
does. His altogether lop-sided account of what Monte- 
negro did in this war makes one wonder what kind of 
historical works he would place at the disposal of the 
youth of England. But of course there are some very 
famous historians whose impartiality is not their 
strength, and who, in an account of the Montenegrin 
Press, would have imitated Mr. Devine and _ said 
nothing about that one independent weekly paper which 
was published at Nicksitch—one day the King was in 
that town and marched with sundry friends of his to 
the office where he looked on while they destroyed the 
machinery and also the entire building. This was in 
the year 1907, two years after the King had graciously 
provided Montenegro with a Parliament. 

There is one thing that I need not point out to the 
ordinary fair-minded Englishman, but I would point 
tout to Mr. Devine. It is that we Montenegrins, 
who for many years have had experience of King 
Nicolas (and of his increasing arbitrariness which 
threatens to ruin his earlier good repute), would not 
display to all the world this trouble of our own—we 
have suffered for years in silence and suffered greatly 
=if the whole future of our dear country did not now 

and it. 
I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
V. Bourircu. 
19, Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 


To the Editor of THe SaturDay Revisw. 


Sik;—Having just returned from the Continent I 
red only to-day read the further remarks of Mr. 
erlein. 


Mr. Henry Baerlein’s list of unsupported assertions 


and improved charges even if it were more lengthy than 
it is, affords no ground for questioning the bona fides 
and loyalty of King Nicolas of Montenegro. The 
splendid promptitude of his decisive rejection of the 
proferred bribes of Austria, and of his heroic action 
in support of Serbia, and the consequent ruin of his 
country, nobly maintained the lofty traditions of that 
gallant nation, won the sympathy and admiration of 
the civilised world, and should have silenced at their 
birth the malevolent slanders which Mr. Baerlein as- 
sumes the responsibility of spreading. When we 
enquire why such malicious falsehoods should have 
been invented,’ we find the explanation in their source. 

The rancour of political controversy which has al- 
most been shamed into silence in our own country 
knows no truce in the Balkans. On the contrary the 
political activity of the pan-Serbians has used the 
upheavals of the Great War to further their scheme 
to make Great Serbia the Prussia of the Jugo-Slav 
federation. It was the resolute firmness of King 
Nicolas, the champion of patriotic Montenegrins, in 
resisting the absorption of his country and its obliter- 
ation as an independent State, which excited the 
animosity of the pan-Serbians and drew upon him all 
their weapons of attack. Their methods are well illu- 
strated by their latest recruit, Mr. Henry Baerlein, 
but they are not likely to influence the British public 
for they are repugnant to its standards of justice. 

Yours faithfully, 
Avex, Devine. 
Northwood Park, Winchester. 


THE SERBIAN POINT OF VIEW. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Gibbs's last letter as contri- 
buted to THe Sarurpay Review of the 24th ult. I am 
sorry to trouble you with this letter, but at the same 
time, as a Serbian and as a friend and ally of this 
country, I wish to point out that-I am entirely at a loss 
to understand, not only his last, but also his first 
letter, contributed to THE Saturpay Review. I can- 
not expect that the people of this country, even those 
highly educated, can understand and know Serbia, her 
history, and her people, for we do not pretend to be 
experts on internal questions as well as the external 
policy of this country. 

I merely point out the fact that the Serbian history 
is neither worse nor better than that of the rest of the 
countries of the world. I cannot understand what is 
his particular interest in discussing to-day the tragedy 
of 11th June, 1913. What have we, the praesent genera- 
tion of Serbia, to do with that tragedy? How can we 
or the whole Serbian nation be made responsible for 
an act which was committed by a few men who had no 
mandate to do so from the Serbian nation? Would he 
prefer accordingly to turn to the pages of the history 
of any of the European nations where he can find, not 
only similar, but also more dreadful tragedies? I am 
putting these questions merely for the sake of logic, 
for, as I said before, I cannot understand why this 
particular tragedy in the Sérbian history should be 
produced for the amusement of your readers, whilst 
there are many such tragedies in human history. 

I fear that these lines will surpass the extent of a 
letter if I am to tell you all the vicissitudes through 
which the Serbian nation passed, strueeling for their 
independence and civil rights. It will be sufficient to 
tell you quite sincerely, that on the eve of that tragedy 
Serbia found herself on the edge of a precipice, ridi- 
culed and laughed at in foreign countries, disunited, 
financially ruined, and frequently disturbed by internal 
struggles. Therefore that tragedy was met by the 
whole Serbian nation, not only as a “deliverance, but 
also as a real salvation from the terrible state and con- 
stant struggles which were poisoning and destroying 
the very life nerve of the Serbian race. You are quite 
aware how Serbia raised herself after this tragedy, 
how her economical, political and financial position 
became stable; how her Parliamentary life shaped 
itself and developed into the highest standard of Parlia- 
mentarism, and finally how her army was reorganised 
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and became a real menace to the Austrian and German 
“Drang nach Osten.’ Before this tragedy she not 
only did not represent any serious obstacle to the aims 
of pan-Germanism, but was bound irrevocably and 
closely by means of a secret convention, which was 
concluded without the consent and knowledge of the 
Serbian nation, to serve these and other sinister aims 
of the brutal German policy. While Serbia was in a 
state of disorganization and despair brought about by 
the personal and arbitrary regime of the Obrenovitch 
Dynasty, while ‘she was bound to the chariot of Ball 
Platz and Berlin policy no attacks were made upon her 
either from Vienna or Berlin. But as soon as she 
ceased to be a willing pioneer of that policy, the agents 
of Vienna and Berlin started the work of denouncing 
and discrediting her. That is the real meaning of 
those bitter cries which began to emanate from Vienna 
and Berlin, and which tended to represent Serbia and 
the new regime as blackly as possible in the eyes of the 
civilized world. That these cries had a good effect I 
can judge, besides many other facts, by Mr. Gibbs’s 
contributions to THE SaturDay Review. 

A propos the Serbian “‘ intellectuals ’’ of whom Mr. 
Gibbs is kind enough to speak ‘‘ as poisonous a lot as 
they have ever been,’’ I am very glad to be able to 
state that nearly 50 per cent. of ‘‘ this poisonous lot ”’ 
died upon the field of honour, faithfully adhering to 
their principles, .to their race and the Serbian nation. 

I remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
PAvLE ALEKSITCH, 
; Capt. of Eng. of the Serbian Army. 

35, College Place, N.W. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—The letter from five Fellows of the Surveyors’ 
Institution in The Times of September 4th, is a weighty 
reminder of the slackness that has entered so largely 
into our methods of work and organization. The prin- 
ciple of competition which brings out the best both as 
regards quality and quantity has been very largely 
discarded, and in place of this we have a system of pay- 
ment by percentages on cost of materials and labour 
irrespective of whether there has been judgment in the 
purchase of the one or skill in the exercise of the other. 

The five Fellows of the Surveyors’ Institution rightly 
‘* regarded this system as dangerous and wasteful, as 
under it there is no incentive on the part of the con- 
tractor to exercise any check upon the quantity or 
quality of the labour expended nor to regulate the 
salaries and wages paid. Moreover, all mistakes made 
by the contractor are paid for, and the whole conduct 
of the work tends to become lavish and careless. The 
case scarcely bears arguing, so often and so clearly has 
it been proved that the cost system invariably results in 
increased expenditure. It was fully discussed and con- 
demned in public at the time when the L.C.C. dissolved 
its Works Department. Yet here is the evil magni- 
fied a hundredfold. Instances can be cited in which 
similar undertakings carried out under similar condi- 
tions have, under the cost system, involved double 
the expenditure paid under contract system."’ 

The question is of very vital importance to the wel- 
fare of our country and unless the spirit of competition 
be revived in business and industry, reconstruction after 
the war will be like attempting to make bricks without 
straw. 

We are, 
Yours faithfully, 


7, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. Two ARCHITECTS. 


* SERENDIPITY. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—After a postal interruption, I received,—a few 
days ago—quite a budget of ‘‘ Saturpays,’’ and only 
a person who has for many years resided in a foreign 
country can realize the enjoyment an Englishman ex- 

eriences on the reception of such a literary treat. 
Just now the numbers are deeply interesting to us 
exiles. 


In the graver matters your masterly reviews 


of military events, and perhaps more especially your 


articles on the social, political, and economic revoly. 
tion that is taking place at home are invaluable. 

Amongst the lighter articles I have especially enjoyed 
** Serendipity ’’—h idental di i 

ipity appy accidenta scoveries (May 
25th), with its many interesting instances, from the 
Eureka of Archimedes to the Chinese classic for which 
we were originally indebted to the inimitable Elia 
On this subject may I make one or two brief obserya. 
tions? In the first place, is it not a clerical error tp 
associate the Acanthus volute with the Corinthian, 
capital? Should it not be the Ionic? True, both 
Corinthian and Composite capitals have rudiments of 
the graceful curve, but is it not in the Ionic, and only 
in the Ionic, the beauty of the volute can be fully 
appreciated ? 

Amongst happy accidental discoveries may we not 
include the process of mezzotint engraving as sug. 
gested to Prince Rupert by observing the erosion op 
his troopers’ armour, although the authenticity of the 
discovery has been—probably unfairly—disputed? 
Another happy accidental discovery was fraught with 
far more important results. In the year 1630, on the 
Pampas between the ranges of the Cordilleras, at an 
altitude of 14,500 feet, a shepherd, after a night's 
encampment, found on the ensuing morning in the 
ashes of his camp fire some white globules which 
proved to be silver. This was the actual discovery of 
the marvellous silver deposit of Cerro de Pasco (E| 
Opulente), a deposit rivalling that of Potosi. 

Where the shepherd encamped there is now a huge 
excavation known as El Descubridora, the Discovery. 
This excavation, as in the instance of Kimberley, was 
the method adopted to obtain the metal until legitimate 
mining was introduced. During my residence in the 
Cerro the output of silver was so great as to require a 
convoy of forty mules to the coast monthly, each 
mule laden with two large ingots of refined metal. 
At the time of the discovery the only fuel available 
consisted of dried refuse. 

Silver in the native state, as in this instance, melts 
at a comparatively low temperature ; the description of 
the discovery incident is fully credited in Peru. More 
recently valuable coal deposits have been discovered in 
the vicinity, from one of these, the Chalhuacocha 
deposit, I found the coal in evaporative value prac- 
tically equal to the Welsh. It is an interesting fact 
that these coal deposits are found at an altitude far 
above the life-line of tree, bush, or flower. The Pampas 
are covered with a carpet of stunted vegetation 
resembling moss rather than grass, yet affording a 
living to sheep and Hama. 

Another happy accidental discovery attended with 
important results may be mentioned. At an engineer- 
ing factory the furnace men, after withdrawing the 
fire, casually dumped the still ignited fuel on toa 
refuse heap consisting of waste iron turnings from the 
factory lathes. Subsequently this refuse was found to 
be crudely converted into steel. Proceeding on this 
discovery, the manufacture of Bessemer steel was 
developed, thereby revolutionizing the steel industry. 

I remain, etc., 


Cape Town. Epwp. Honce, C.E. 


‘““MRS. FAWCETT.”’ 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—With regard to your reference to Mr. 
Fawcett in ‘‘ Notes of the Week”’ of your last issue, 
may I ask you to make quite clear in your next issue 
that the Mrs. Fawcett whom you quote is not Mrs. 
Henry Faweett, President of the ‘‘ National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies.’’ 

As your reference stands it leaves this society under 
the imputation of attempting to discourage support 
the Government in the conduct of the war and of sym 
pathising with pacifist activities. ; 

I therefore ask you in fairness to make this 
correction. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. HENSMAN. 

Bank House, Rushden, Northants. 
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REVIEWS. 
A GOOD STUDY OF MEREDITH. 


George Meredith. A Study of his Works and Personality. 
fy J. H. E. Crees. Blackwell, Oxford. s. net. 


FIRST-RATE scholar, Dr. Crees is a true 
Meredithian, for he writes with a witty dex- 
erity in language and a wide range of metaphor and 
son that remind us of Meredith himself. Yet his 
isan enlightened enthusiasm which permits of reserva- 
fons and does not stultify itself in apologies which are 
really futile. We regret that he does not make more 
ye of the two volumes of Letters published in 1912. 
He says nothing of Meredith’s own life and fortunes, 
and does not attempt, so far as we can see, to deal 
gith his ‘‘ personality,’’ though here, surely, lies the 
‘ey to some of the difficulties in his books. 

From the beginning Meredith never wrote like any- 
else, and he was hardened in the nodosities of his 
by the indifference of the public to his writings. 

He had good appreciation from critics of note, but 
objected to harrowing his readers with the stress of 
morbid emotions. He is a master of comedy, a thing 
foo subtle for John Bull and too dangerous for his 
chosen mate, Mrs. Grundy. He is witty and ironical 
ip excess, which is not the way of popularity. Wit 
must, perhaps, always include sayings dark for the 
many; but, after all, there is a considerable minority 
with bright perceptions, and Meredith might have won 
itlong since, if his quick-coming thoughts had not 
een too much for him. His well-stored head poured 
forth too much all at once. Many passages read as if 
he had never blotted a line. He rode his Pegasus too 
hard. He reminds us often of the rider in Selden’s 
‘Table Talk,’ who said to a countryman, ‘‘ Shall I get 
to Oxford to-night? ’’ and got the reply, ‘‘ Yes, if you 
don't ride too fast.’’ Writing by flashes like that of 
Tacitus, or with a superfcetation of imagery, like that 
of Carlyle, can never be popular, and is apt to miss its 
mark altogether. The daring brevity which dashes 
fom one hint of a thought or an image into another 
before the first is clear to us becomes tedious, too much 
ofa severe exertion for the brain. Great men give the 
world the task of understanding them, but they should 
tot make it too hard. To-day the long sentence is out 
of date and repute; the reader is too lazy to do much 
thinking over his books; his mind would not last out 
fora simile of more than twenty lines, such as we find 
in ‘The Egoist.’ Dr. Crees informs us that 

“it almost necessarily follows from the need of more 

precise analysis of character that Meredith was con- 

strained to adopt elaborate or even laboured methods 
of expression.”’ 
This would be sad, if true, but we do not think it is. 
The great modern analyst of society, Ibsen, is per- 
feetly clear to read, and the same may be said of the 
Russians who since his time are the deepest students 
ofthe human heart in fiction. We do not.need a style 
like Mr. Wells’s, in which, says Dr. Crees unkindly, 
the dialogue ‘‘ is a literal transcript of modern talk at 
i$ poorest and slangiest, and its one occasional bril- 

y is an iterated O! damn!’’ But no one can hope 

lo talk for any length of time like Meredith’s clever 
dies, and few would wish to. His epigrammatist, 
Colney Durance, has an impossible name, perhaps, 
because he says impossible things.  Meredith’s 
“manipulation of meanings ”’ is carried too far. The 
phrase is Verrall’s, and it is significant that so bright 
awit should sometimes find Meredith incompre- 
Mnsible. But Verrall ventures to say the same of 
Hamlet.’ Shakespeare never blotted a line. 

In its difficulty the poetry of Meredith is pre- 
‘minent, and often as prosy as his prose is poetical. 
Oble in idea and inspiration, much of the verse must 
80 to the limbo of forgotten things. 

ut it seems rank ingratitude to dwell on Meredith’s 
Icaps and failures when the novels, almost every 

me of them, give to those who can read them the rare 

Sure which comes from the master, style and 

matter coinciding to reach the height of thought and 
Petry, comedy and scenery alike of the first order in 


its observation, rightness and delicacy. The glorious 
girls of Meredith—not being in the shopping world, 
we are not obliged to call them ‘* young ladies *’—have 
long been recognised as worthy descendants ef Shake- 
speare’s Rosalind and Jane Austen’s Elizabeth Betnet. 
They have beauty, but they have also a mind and a 
tongue ; they are no flabby innocents or fluffy bundles ; 
they can stand up and speak for themselves. They are 
conscious of sex, but they do not rely on it alone to 
win their way. They promise to their mates ‘‘ a happy 
prospect for the sons and daughters of Earth, divinely 
indicating more than happiness: the speeding of us, 
compact of what we are, between the ascetic rocks and 
the sensual whirlpools, to the creation of ¢ertain nobler 
races, now very dimly imagined.”’ “i 

*‘ Whence come these noble heroines? Dr. Crees 
allows himself many comparisons of other 2uthors with 
Meredith, from Euripides and Plato to Dr. Johnson, 
but he seems to have missed Meredith's friend and 
father-in-law, Peacock, whose sketches of girls in his 
little tales, slight and careless as they are, give us 
something of the independence and charm of Meredith's 
heroines. Peacock, too, surely suggested Dr. Middle- 
ton with his praise of wine by his sketches of Dr. 
Opimian and Dr. Folliott. Dr. Middleton is exqui- 
sitely finished, which the other two are not, but in 
Peacock, as in Meredith, the witty conversations are 
the main part of the performance, and again, as in 
Meredith, the witty people do not converse in town, 
but in some spacious country-house whieh has the 
merit of being within a ride of beautiful scenery. 


The saying repeated by Dr. Crees that our civilisation 
is founded on common sense carries us no way at all, 
though it might be improved by Meredith's dictum in 
the Letters, that all real emotional natures have strong 
common sense. It is common sense to avoid pain, to 
get as much comfort as possible, to shout with the 
largest crowd, as Mr. Pickwick was advised to do. 
Otherwise the word is as debatable and question- 
begging as any in ordinary usage. Common sense is 
used simply to describe the ideas that naturally and 
readily occur to anyone at any moment, ideas that 
must vary acording to education, imagination and feel- 
ing. Beauchamp’s noble career was a negation of 
common sense of the comfortable sort throughout. He 
was in arms against all his natural helpers and asso- 
ciates. Dr. Crees finds much of him in his author, but 
surely there was more of the most stimulating of 
Meredith’s friends, whom he first knew in 1858 as 
Captain Maxse. ‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ is fult of wise 
and witty things, but which of the novels is not? They 
bear reading and re-reading for the man who has once 
entered the difficult portal. It seems astonishing now- 
adays to reflect that ‘Richard Feverel’ brought the 
author a storm of abuse. The first meeting of Richard 
and Lucy is, as Stevenson pointed out, on the top-mark 
of sheer romance. But the latter part of the book is 
a disappointment. Once embarked on the novel of an 
artist, we should know whether it is to be a tragedy or 
not. ‘ Richard Feverel’ begins as a book which should 
end well, and ends wrong by what we feel to be a mis- 
use of circumstance. In ‘ Diana’ the heroine’s great 
fault is incredible, and not all Meredith's powers can 
persuade us that she, an accomplished woman of the 
world, was capable of such treachery to her lover as to 
sell his political secret to a newspaper. Diana was an 
acknowledged fool in marriage, but she was a lady 
who knew Society, London, and the journalist. In 
‘Harry Richmond’ the claimant to royal birth 
leads to most brilliant writing, especially when he 
is mounted on his hobby and entertaining us and his 
friends, but we weary of him before the end. 


It was twenty years after ‘Richard Feverel’ that 
Meredith reached what he knew to be his greatest 
achievement, ‘The Egoist,’ perversely barring his 
triumph from many by an impossible Prelude. Here 
we have not only fine comedy, a glorious girl with a 
fit lover to win and a fine English boy to run with, and 
an adroitly appearing chorus to annotate the proceed- 
ings; but we have also—what is far greater—the 
Egoist himself, a Malvoflo of a higher grade conceived 
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.for. subtle laughter in others, a gentleman of note and 
considerable cleverness, sure of himself—he took 
Science at college—possessed of a leg too fine for ugly 
cross-garterings, rejoicing in the regard of the county 
and the adoration of relatives. Many, perhaps too 
many, of Meredith’s characters are taken from recog- 
nisable prototypes. The Egoist is in us all, a type of 
humanity at large, one of those rare figures which, like 
Don Quixote, are immortal, and which only the finest 
art can create. Once created, they stand as a part of 
life, a mirror of ourselves. 


FACING THE FUTURE. 


Economic Problems of Peace After the War, Second Series. 
By William Robert Scott. Cambridge: University Press. 
6s. net. ' 
*O understand this book has required the closest 

possible mental concentration. The book is 
worthy of it, it is true. It is packed full of accurate 
statements argued to their logical conclusion by a man 
possessing profound knowledge and ability of the 
highest order. But, oh, dear! Why will not writers 
on scientific subjects take the trouble to present their 
thoughts, and to a public eager to learn, in such a form 
as will not tease and befog? In this book 
fact is crowded on fact, argument piled upon 
argument, just like a jam of logs in a Canadian 
rapid; no breathing space, no atmosphere, no 
room for the mind to turn round in. You 
are offered a point and the deductions are scarcely 
grasped when a whole new torrent is upon you and you 
are floundering in the back-wash. As these essays 
were originally delivered as lectures at University 

College, we wonder: how the students were able to 

follow the thread and profit by the instruction. 

We must make a stand against the clumsy way in 
which economic subjects, of immense importance to 
the nation, are generally presented by men to whom 
we look for guidance. ‘The Freedom of the Seas,’ 
dealt with by Professor Scott, is a question of such 
interest that it is useless to discuss it on the 
assumption that the reader knows the details of 
its early history. The standpoint to-day differs 
entirely from that which obtained in the days of 
Grotius and Selden, and much connected with it must 
be taken into consideration when the regulation of 
aerial traffic over territories of various nations comes 
before the world. There will be aerial postal, trade, 


military and naval routes. Will a League of Nations 


be called upon to control those routes—if, indeed, such 
League can ever enforce its decrees? A League of 
Nations even now exists; only Germany and Austria 
do not belong to it. Yet that League has not succeeded 
in enforcing its decisions against two nations that have 
committed every kind of infamy against Belgium and 
Serbia. A peaceful domestic League has even failed 
to avert a police strike. Professor Scott mikes a 
strong point of the power that a League of Nations 
might be able to exert by means of control of sea- 
borne commerce against a recalcitrant State. We 
agree. . Control of sea-borne traffic is the argument 
the Association of Chambers of Commerce has 
always advanced, and for that reason demands the 
construction of Navigation Laws suitable to modern 
conditions. 

Professor Scott has no great fear that we shall 
not be able to bear the burden of our war debt, and 


che quotes the interesting French proposal that the total 


of the Entente war debts shall be allocated in propor- 
tion to the income of the various nations in the Entente. 
This would then throw some of the British, and a large 
portion of the French debt, on the United States. That 
is to say, the United States would not benefit financially 
from having at a late date entered the war to preserve 
ideals which other nations at an earlier date rushed in 


‘to defend for the good of humanity. Much space is 


directed to the consideration of the best method of 
raising money to meet current war expenses. Should 


‘there be more taxation and less borrowing, or what is 


the limit of taxation and at what point should the 


money be raised by loans? -The policy at present in 


favour already tends to punish the thrifty and eXCug 
the spendthrift. Beyond a certain point taxation wil 
compel the taxpayer to borrow instead of the Stat 
This would be a reductio ad absurdum. Mog. 


‘over, as the taxpaying borrower will have » 


pay a higher rate for his loans than will 
State, the trade of the nation as a whole will be jp 


| jured after taxation has reached a certain height, [ft 


better to let the State borrow and collect the interey 
by taxation, thereby leaving the individual to employ 
his capital to earn money out of which to produce thy 
taxes. But nowadays much taxation is based on spite 
and not on sound economics. Mill even laid it dow, 
that no income tax is really just from which say} 
are not exempted ; but the politician of Socialistic leggy, 
ings adopts the dictum of Pangloss in Candid, 
‘* Private misfortunes are public benefits; so that th 
more private misfortunes there are the greater is th 
general good’’! The period of financial transition afte, 
the war will be gravely affected by the price of loap. 
money in trade. It may be 7 per cent. for some tim. 
As the Government is financing most of the factors, 
the demand by firms for loans with which to repay the 
Government will be very great and the rate corres. 
pondingly high. This may necessitate the continuation 
of the Committee on Issues in order to prevent eapital 
being used to float concerns which will not pay, while 
at the same time absorbing money, skill, an 
man-power that could be used for better purposes. 
Then there is the position of our  sea-carrying 
trade. We must not forget that while we have bee 
building battleships to protect American commerce and 
territory, America has been building mercantile fleets. 
Will she surrender any of her mercantile ships in retum 
for our sacrifices? Generally speaking, Professor Scott 
takes an optimistic view of our financial future, and, 
on the whole, we think he is right. Other nations wil 
not be so very much better placed after the war than 
we, and in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man 
is king. 


ITALY OF TO-DAY. 
New Italy. By Helen Zimmern and Antonio Agresti. (or 


stable. 6s. net. 

NGLISH people in Italy, even those who know 
the country well, will persist in thinking that the 

one duty of its inhabitants is to pose gracefully among 
their antiquities. Incidentally, of course, they do. 
We have seen a fair-haired Madonna, who might have 
stepped out of one of Raphael’s canvases, framed by 
the old palace at Urbino; while a walk down the Via 
Cavour in Rome will reveal figure after figure wrapped 
in cloaks that are worn with an air of mystery worthy 
of Cesar Borgia’s sbirris. But the fair-haired Madonm 
was only a peasant woman whose chief interest in life 
was probably making cheeses or hoeing turnips. The 
cut-throats were really blameless citizens on their wa 
to their homes from their offices, or, if imagination 
took its fullest play, art-students making for the Café 
Greco, to spend their scanty pence on exiguous drinks 
The Italians, and that with reason, are apt to reset 
this delusion that they are perpetual supers and ever 
lasting chorus-girls. ‘‘ We have a past,’’ they sa, 
‘*and we are proud of it; at the same time we have 
a vigorous present, and a hopeful, though anxious 
future.’’ They decline a slightly patronizing interes 
which extols their ruins, and almost ignores them 
selves, except when they happen to be waiters # 
cabmen. 
Our insular obtuseness goes a step farther whent 
takes upon itself to look upon Italian monuments & 
its own private property. The British School in Rome 
has, no doubt, done excellent work in excavation, 4 
work appreciated by the people of Rome. But thos 
labours hardly justify the wild antiquarian outcry thi 
is invariably raised when the municipality dares 
widen a street here or remove an obstruction to traflt 
there. Some years ago a gap or two was made in the 
walls to give a rapidly growing quarter access to the 

heart of the city. The openings were narrow, 
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an ancient gateway was spared. Still, the denun- 
dations in the English press might almost have 
rsuaded one that the Constable Bourbon had come 
to life again. A few years hence a clearance of 


»B me sort will have to be made near the centre of 


things, for the crossing through the present whirl of 
ams, omnibuses, Carriages, cabs, taxis, carts and 
jgrrows is like a venture into No-Man’s-Land. And 
ten, we suppose, the esthetic turmoil will begin 
The educated Italian of to-day cannot be 
epected to submit to it with acquiescent meekness. 
Over there the old order is passing, and the bent of 
the present generation turns, not towards statues and 
fescoes, but in the direction of science, engineering 
ad factories. So must it be with every nation that 
to survive in an age of commercial competition ; 
{its only stock-in-trade is its past it will make a 
ious poor living out of the disbursements of 
jurists. Yet that was the idea of Victor Emmanuel, 
apressed in a phrase of characteristic coarseness. 
Miss Helen Zimmern and Signor Agresti have tried 
explain modern Italy to English readers, and their 
wrvey is both compact and intelligent. Politics, 
literature, education, economic progress, and adminis- 
ation receive due attention, and a chapter of special 
wnificance deals with the German ‘“‘ peaceful pene- 
wation’’ of the country through the Banca Commer- 
dale. If we have faults to find, they are, in the first 
place, that the authors are rather too inclined to 
exaggerate the effects of some fifty years of mis- 
government, and to look on the future with too 
simguine an eye. Despite Depretis and the rest of 
thm, United Italy had made tremendous progress 
when the war broke out, as the exchange value of the 
lira bore striking witness. On the other hand, when 
thewar is ever, Italy will stagger under a load of debt 
which may considerably falsify the calculations of Miss 
limmern and Signor Agresti. And then there are 
International Socialism, Republicanism and _ other 
movements to be taken into account. The authors 
imply, and they are only too correct, that the hold of 
the Monarchy on Italy as a whole is but slight, and if 
the Monarchy went, a good deal would go with it. 
Secondly, the writers have not quite got to the root 
of Italy’s discontents. The crushing taxation, which 
smothered her nascent industries for a generation or 
%, and even spread disease by depriving the people 
of salt, was created by the over-anxiety of Italy to 
become a great Power. Unity had been long and 


patiently awaited; when it came, the day of small © 


things was too abruptly despised. Never was Bis- 
marck’s diabolical cleverness more conspicuous than 
when he lured France to Tunis to keep her mind off 
llsace-Lorraine; then set Italy at loggerheads with 
France, and finally beckoned Italy into an alliance 
with two Powers essentially antipathetic to her, and 
one of whom, Austria, she hated perfectly, as 
Qarendon would say. That megalomaniac Crispi 
may not have inaugurated the Triplice, but he worked 
out its bearings ; and ‘‘ the lord of the rats and mice ”’ 
was responsible for much, including Adowa. Empire- 
wuilding, however, having begun, is evidently to con- 
tinue, and we get from Miss Zimmern and Signor 
Agresti a pertinent account of Italy’s war-aims. Most 
of them are legitimate enough, and it will be noted 
with pleasure that the acquisition of the Dalmatian 
casts down to Ragusa and no farther is regarded as 
® equitable arrangement. On the other hand, the 
retention of the Dodecannese would involve a breach 
ofthe sacred ‘‘ right of self-determination,’’ since the 
lands ought properly to go to Greece ; while it is diffi- 
cult to see precisely why Italy should covet Smyrna. 

Many people want Smyrna, M. Venezelos for one; 
the Turk has it and means to keep it. These specula- 
Wns belong to the future, and war, the wrecker of 
reputations, ‘has relegated some of the authors’ 
Notable Men of the Day ’’ to the past. We would 
father hear about General Diaz and Signor Orlando 

about General Cadorna and Signor Salandra. 


SOME BALKAN STATES. 


) Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East. By Jean 
Victor Bates, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir - 
Edward Carson. Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


(II.) Boundaries in Europe and the Near East. By Colonel 
Sir Thomas H. Holdich. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


(L. 


HESE two books to some extent complement one - 
another. The one deals with the peoples of the 
Near East, the other with its politics, and especially its 
political prospects. Both authors have gifts and quali-' 
fications which should enable them to make valuable 
contributions to the subjects with which they deal, 
but both suffer from limitations which deprive their 
work of the full effect it would otherwise obtain. Miss 
Bates has two great qualifications—a style, a method of 
treatment of her subject that brings it immediately into - 


close relationship with her readers, who become mem-_ 


bers of the circle in which her characters move; an in- 
timate acquaintance with the regions and some of the 
peoples of which she writes. We say ‘‘some of the 
peoples ’’’ deliberately, for in some instances it is 
obvious that her acquaintance is superficial, in fact, is 
not an acquaintance at all in the real sense. 


Miss Bates has great gifts and strong likes and 
dislikes. She displays them all in the course of this 
volume, where her prejudices are as noticeable as her 
literary excellence. Although the book purports to 
deal with all the races, friendly and hostile, inthe Near 
East, in effect it limits itself to the Roumanians and 
the Bulgars. The former, at any rate, when the book 
was written, were allies. Therefore no virtue that can 
by any stretch be attributed to them is out of place. 
Even their vices, vices which Miss Bates would not 
fail to lash if she were writing of her own or any 
neutral, not to mention enemy, land, are panegyrized 
as virtues. Every act, every thought, every word of a 
Roumanian is to be praised. On the other hand, 
throughout the length and breadth of the Bulgarian 
kingdom it is impossible to find any good. Scowling, 
bilious-complexioned, bullet-headed, flat-nosed, coarse+ 
mouthed, morose, are but a few of the milder epithets 
which Miss Bates applies to the subjects of the Tsar 
Ferdinand. In writing of their ruler himself her. pen 
almost fails her in the expression of her hatred, her 


detestation, her contempt. So extreme is Miss Bates © 


that she far overshoots her mark. It is doubtful 
whether any thinking person will be convinced by her 
that the Bulgarian devil is nearly as black as he is 
painted, or ever stop for a moment to accept that view. 
It is more probable that he will speculate regarding the 


account of the Bulgarians that Miss Bates would have » 
given if perchance the fortunes of diplomacy had made . 


of the Bulgarians and their Tsar allies instead of 
enemies. It is, perhaps, to her overpowering prejudice 
that we should attribute the numerous inaccuracies that 
occur in the course of the ninety pages that are devoted 
to Bulgaria and the Bulgarians. It can also only be 
blind hatred that makes Miss Bates forget that the 
Royal House of Bulgaria is not the only branch of the 
House of Saxe Coburg when she attributes so many 
of the alleged vices and failings of the Tsar Ferdinand 
to his ancestry. 


The picture of the Roumanian is immaculately white ; 


that of the Bulgarians is unredeemably black. This is. 


unreal and extraordinary enough, but the book con- 
tains pictures that are even more surprising. The 


Jews are at the same time pitch black and angelically _ 


white. The hue depends entirely on the part of the 


world in which you meet them. In the garrison town . 


of K., in Croatia, the Jews compose the salt of the 


earth; in the other parts of the Near East, where Miss . 


Bates has apparently met them, they are of the dregs 
of the gutter. There is no apparent reason apart from 
that of geography to account for this difference. The 
people in both cases are the same; their customs, their 


race, their mode of life, their virtues and their vices | 


are the same. In some instances they may have been 
the very individuals. If half we are told of the Jewish 
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family of K. is correct, the society of their brethren 
and sisters in the other cities of the Near East in which 
Miss Bates met them should be eagerly sought after 
and not shunned. On the other hand, if the Jews are 
half as repulsive as Miss Bates suggests, how is it pos- 
sible that she could have taken up her residence with a 
Jewish family in Croatia and come immediately to love 
every member of it for their foibles as well as for their 
virtues? And in her treatment of the Jews is, perhaps, 
to be found the key to the whole of Miss Bates’ mental 
attitude. Her prejudices are very strong and are 
always fortified by ignorance. The numerous earlier 
references to the Jews were written with merely a 
superficial knowledge, in fact, so superficial that it 
ought not, perhaps, to be described as knowledge. She 
set forth on her journey encased in an armour of 
prejudice, and from behind that protection she surveyed 
the allied and enemy peoples of the Near East. But 
this encrustation of prejudice was not her real nature, 
for as soon as it was pierced her natural goodness of 
heart, her better nature, were given free play. There 
is no explanation how, with all her prejudices, she came 
to enter the service of a Jewish family, but it is easy 
to understand how, once she did so, the whole of her 
anti-Jewish prejudice disappeared and she became a 
devoted friend of the people—happily neither ally nor 
enemy—with whom she lived. One consequence of 
this sojourn in a Jewish house is one of the most beau- 
tiful—and beautiful because it is true—pictures of the 
domestic life of a normal Jewish household ever drawn 
by Gentile hand. These last chapters show of what 
Miss Bates is capable and make us regret that the 
whole book was not written five years earlier. 


Sir Thomas Holdich also is unfortunate in the circum- 
stances in which he writes. In one half of his book, 
that which relates to the boundaries of the allied States, 
he has practically a free hand. In the other, those of 
the hostile Powers, he is seriously curtailed. As a con- 
sequence, the chapters which deal with the latter group 
of countries are necessarily so indefinite as to be 
deprived of most of their potential value. The book is 
entitled ‘ Boundaries in Europe and the Near East,’ 
but apart from the last chapter ‘ Alsace-Lorraine,’’ for 
the inclusion of which Sir Thomas Holdich apologizes, 
the contents are devoted entirely to the Near East, 
liberally interpreted, however, and extending from 
Italy in the West to Mesopotamia in the East. The 
book consists of a series of lectures originally delivered 
to teachers in the service of the London County 
Council, and is therefore not of a too learned or scien- 
tific deseription. Sir Thomas Holdich took the claims 
of the various peoples as his starting-point and set out 
to. show how each can be realised without infringing 
too seriously the just claims of its neighbours. As far 
as possible he has been guided in his work by two 
principles—satisfaction of the will of the people con- 
cerned and the drawing of scientific boundaries. He 
admits, however, that in some instances these two 
principles may be incompatible. 


Unfortunately for Sir Thomas Holdich and his book, 
events are marching very rapidly at present. To recog- 
nize this, one needs only read his chapter on Russia, 
which, is, we might almost say, years out of date. In 
this chapter Sir Thomas seems very doubtful whether, 
as a consequence of the present war, Poland will re- 
cover her independence, but inclines rather to a future 
as a more or less formal dependent of Germany. On 
the other hand, he sees in the Cossack the saviour of 
Russia. ‘‘ The final determination of the future rule 
and governance of Russia lies with the Cossacks. Any 
oné trusted leader who can get together the Cossacks 
asa united body will probably decide the question, and 
should that leader be one of the great generals who, 
at the beginning of the war, so distinguished them- 
selves by the conduct of the campaign in Galicia or in 
Asia Minor, it would not surprise me . . . to see 
that Tsar back again on the throne of Russia.’’ And 
this picture before him Sir Thomas Holdich draws 
the Russian boundary in Asia far to the south of the 
present Turkish and Persian limits. 


RUPERT BROOKE. 


The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke. Sidgwick 


B EFORE it is possible to assign to Rupert Brook 

any definite position in the development g 
English literature years must pass and critics myg 
arise who can judge his work with eyes unblinded 
the external circumstances of his brief life. Yet 
know his poems, to read the memoir prefixed to this 
complete edition of his poetry is to become aware hoy 
dangerous it is for any poet to have his way smoothe 
of obstacles to achievement. To the majority g 
readers he will seem to have been gifted with a life the 
perfect encouragement of poetical growth, yet it ig tp 
be doubted whether the power of expression he pos. 
sessed did not suffer irreparable injury by the vey 
easiness of this presumed ideal existence. A public 
school, Oxford, books, friendships that might haye 
sufficed a dozen men, leisure, the advantages of travel, 
early fame, innumerable activities, here is all, many 
would exclaim, that could fashion a writer, and any 
sense of failure they may taste in reading the poems 
they ascribe to the briefness of his years. 

Yet was he so very young for achievement? Lyly 
had published ‘Euphues’ before he was twenty-six, 
and though it is the mind of youth that is crowded into 
its pages it is set on paper with the sure touch ofa 
master of expression. Beaumont is reputed to hav 
been scarce thirty when he died, but his thought hai 
dreamed ‘ Philaster,’ had created the poetry of ‘Th 
Maid’s Tragedy,’ had known the intimate friendship 
of Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and innumerable other poets. 
Marlowe ended his work at twenty-nine; Dekker a 
thirty had finished ‘Old Fortunatus.’ At twenty eight 
a man should touch maturity, but there is no line in 
this volume that is not stamped with the spirit of u- 
developed growth. And this immaturity, this seizing, 
despite a longing for reality, of the fringes of existence 
may be ascribed to the life he led with its absence of 
struggle, its inevitable restriction, for in defiance of 
his own careless phrases he is indubitably a poet of 
convention. 

‘I, writing poetry and reading books and living at 
Grandchester all day, feel rather doubtful and ignorant 
about ‘the world’—about England, and men, and 
what they’re like.’’ In that fragment quoted froma 
letter Rupert Brooke penned an unconscious criticism 
of his poetry, his own mind. 

‘Doubtful and ignorant about the world.’’ That is 
the dominating impression in his verses ; he is hesitant, 
questioning, his lines are heavy with a groping towards 
reality that never nears achievement. They are the 
expression of a boy that was never out of school. 

This is true of his life, as well as of his thought. 
Rugby gave him happiness, we are told; he was spared 
the torment that has opened the eyes of many a 
imaginative boy to the sharp reality of existence—but 
reality, in revenge, was a truth it is probable he would 
never have found. Oxford followed, and Oxford asso 
ciation pursued him even in the interludes of foreige 
travel which brought him to 1913 and his departure for 
the South Seas. He began to write in the stir of tram 
sition with the weight of an immediate past heavy 
upon unwilling shoulders and no definite promise of @ 
future to point his vision with decisive edge. Despite 
a period of Elizabethan study, this present was to 
strong for him, and there is little trace in his work of 
the splendid liberty they attained. He borrowed a few 
words, a few tricks, ‘‘ relume,’’ for instance, 1s Us 
constantly; he had a seventeenth-century fondness for 
the negation ‘‘un.’’ ‘‘ Unwalled,’’ ‘‘ unpassionate, 
‘*unconscious,’’ ‘‘ unheeding,’’ ‘‘ unfamiliar,”’ the five 
of them occur in a single poem; nor is ‘The Funeral 
of Youth’ the result of other influence than a 
Elizabethan Masque. But his soul was the dying of 
the nineteenth century, curiously different in its melan- 
choly, its fear of transience to the brave audacity of 
Lyly or Thomas Lodge. 

Occasionally the future touches him, but never for 
longer than a moment. ‘‘In a flicker of sunlight on4 
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blank wall, or a reach of muddy pavement, or smoke 
from an engine at night, there’s a sudden significance 
and importance and inspiration that makes the breath 

with a gulp of certainty and happiness.’’ This is 
ihe spirit of modernity beginning to be felt, and modern 

in is his intensity of longing for concrete realisa- 
jon of the shapes and colours, the things ‘lovely and 
qurable’’ he desired. It dominates his verses, whole 
fines beat with a dread of transience, the briefness of 

e. Certain moments he wishes should be immortal ; 
yseless to tell him others as beautiful will come, he is 
gstinate as a child with an old toy, will have these 
ad none other. Thoughts that impress him are with- 
drawn constantly from a sheath of different words. 

Different surroundings in childhood, different asso- 
dations might have gifted him with stronger expres- 
gon, more developed thought. As it is, his books are 
javy with unassimilated learning; they never attain 
to any definite vision of the world. When he sought 
experience in the rougher life of the Pacific it was too 
late for fresh impression to hold his mind for longer 
than the immediate hour. How little even the South 
Sea Islands have influenced his verse! A name or two, 
amore passionate seizure of the present, a tinge more 
colour, that is all. 

Itis probable Rupert Brooke will always be a popu- 
lar poet, because no fragment of verse or letter in this 
ylume is other than expression of a conventional per- 
snality escaped into beautiful phrase. Others, read- 
ing him, find their own thoughts and are satisfied, and 
it is dificult to judge work death left so unfinished. 
Yet was the tragedy so much the ending before weari- 
ness and a future in which he might have had no share 
ould come, as in his blind but obvious groping 
twards a reality he searched for ardently and never 
found. 


A WAR NOVEL. 
A Romance of the Western Front. By Gabrielle M. Vassal. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 


NE of the few aspects of the present war, out of 
which the French lighter wits have extracted 
amusement has been the attempts of women to rejoin 
their husbands and lovers at the front, if only for a 
few days. It is a situation which can hardly be made 
we of by English writers of fiction, owing to the diffi- 
ailty of getting a passport to leave the country in 
addition to those of moving about in the war zone. 
The author can hardly be said to have done more than 
wade it, for her heroine seems to have found no diffi- 
culty in crossing the Channel at any moment she 
wished. But this by the way. 

The interest of the book is two-fold. One is the 
background of the war, the life of the soldier in the 
lng days and weeks and months when he is not fight- 
ing, but preparing to do so, and the life of the civilian 
i the districts occupied by the troops. Here the 
author is at her best ; she gives a life-like picture of the 
difficulties and dangers of travel for a woman in these 
tays anywhere near the front, of the disappointment 
of being detected and turned back when the object is 
ilmost attained, of the appalling discomfort which a 
woman of refinement has to share if she does by any 
thance get through the cordon of surveillance. In ail 
these respects it is a memorable novel, well conceived 
and well written. 

The second interest lies in the psychology of the two 
characters. They do not seem very new. The man is 
the ordinary Rochester—Petrucchio strong man of 
fetion, whose only Gascon characteristic is his con- 
linued reiteration of ‘‘ What a fine fellow am I! Far be- 
yond your merits ; ’’ and who, though the woman gives 
herself to him unreservedly in the first pages of the 

, keeps up the pose of brutality to the last chapter. 
ne heroine is better, but certainly offers no justifica- 
lion for the idea that she is a resolute woman with a 
Vereign will. Not once in the book is her ordinary 
self-respect victorious in the contest with his harsh 
domineering. The whole situation might be used as 
‘object lesson on the dangers of love-making between 


foreigners. The Comte de Guarival would never have 
dreamed of treating a Frenchwoman in the manner he 
treated this English wife of a Frenchman. All this is 
but to say that the author has made her characters 
life-like and has written an interesting novel. 


ADELPHI STUFF. 
Footsteps. By Dorothy Percival. The Bodley Head. 6s. 
net. 


E have here a work belonging to the good old 
school of melodramatic fiction, but the setting 
has a certain pleasant novelty. The scene is laid in 
the Canary Islands, and there is no stint of orange- 
orchards and other picturesque accessories, sufficiently 
well described. Vice in the person of a_ hybrid 
Spaniard, with a past faintly suggesting the slave- 
driver, is painted black enough to satisfy the most 
sensitive moralist. Virtue, represented by a youthful 
North of England engineer devoted to his mother and 
his small nephews and nieces, achieves in the end its 
rightful triumph and is duly rewarded with the hand 
of the beloved one. She, poor soul, having been from 
her earliest girlhood dragged, under the guardianship 
of an amiable but inebriate father, through the lowest 
Bohemian circles, has more than once come within 
measurable distance of taking the wrong turning. The 
analysis of her attitude towards a sex which, judged 
by the specimens she has encountered, inspires her not 
unnaturally with distrust, is the least conventional 
feature of the story, and gives an impression of some 
reality. Her tolerance of the harmless though un- 
pleasant admirer who feasts her with chocolates and 
squeezes her hand under the table seems drawn from 
life. The same may be said of her relations, diplo- 
matic and tactical, with the villain generally. Of its 
kind this is on the whole a good novel, with no in- 
soluble problems and few dull moments. 


A BASTARD FOUNT. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Presented by Willy Pogany. 
Harrap & Co. 15s. 


NCE there was a craze for giving pottery utensils 
the form of so-called rustic logs: there was 
some mysterious picturesque virtue in a china vase 
that looked like a miniature tree trunk. The mind that 
conceived this edition of the Rubaiyat, presumably Mr. 
Pogdny’s, has similar ideals. Script and printing, we 
maintain, were intended to express thought. Persian 
characters are the natural expression of Persian, 
Roman have become the vehicle of most occidental 
thought. Incidentally each have desirable caligraphic 
properties : but their chief purpose is to write thought 
in the most easily recognisable way. Mr. Pogany, 
however, seems to have supposed that a good Roman 
fount for an English translation of the Rubaiyat would 
not be sufficiently Eastern. So he has presented us 
with a Persianised English script which has no cali- 
graphic quality and can only be deciphered with diffi- 
culty. His illustrations are simply Western and on 
the whole too ‘* fuzzy ’’ and anemic in colour to carry 
as design. We should hardly have thought that there 
was room for this kind of presentment of even so 
hardy an annual as the Rubaiyat. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The National Review’ (3s. net) for September continues the 
editor’s account of our entry into the war, and tells how Lord 
Haldane was ousted from the War Office. Lord Esher contri- 
butes some extracts from his diaries of 1901—1909, with some 
interesting conversations. ‘A Misfortunate Journey ’ narrates a 
sea-voyage from West Africa, ending in the vessel being sunk by. 
a torpedo, and an article on ‘ The position of Mathematics ’ in 
Education makes a seasonable attack on the methods which have 
been substituted for the old-fashioned teaching of Euclid. There 
is a point, soon reached, where mathematics ceases to be useful 
and intelligible to the ordinary schoolboy. The map of Eastern 
Siberia is an excellent one. 
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‘ The Flags of our Fighting Army,’ by S. C. Johnson (Black, 
3s. 6d. net), with eight full-page colour plates of standards, 
guidons, colours, and drum banners, is of great interest to every- 
one with Army connections, as who has not? Though colours 
are no longer carried into action, they are so bound up with the 
life of the regiment that everything connected with them will 
fihd eager readers. Dr. Johnson has taken great trouble to make 
the book as perfect as possible, and as it is almost the only one 
of its kind, it is invaluable. It contains an account of the colours 
of the Canadian Battalions. 

‘The New Warfare, by G. Blanchon, translated by F. 
Rothwell (Harrap, 3s. 6d. net), is the work of an expert on naval 
warfare and the sumbarine, who does not believe this war will end 
war, but endeavours to forecast its developments in the future, 
and devotes special attention to the organisation of the nation 
which must be carried out in peace, to be in readiness for future 
hostilities. Not that Europe need be an armed camp, but, like 
a ship at sea, everyone must have his appointed station when the 
danger signal is given. It is a book to read. 

‘ Fighting for Peace,’ by Henry Van Dyke (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s. net), is the story of his three years’ experience as 
United States Minister to the Netherlands and Luxembourg. 
American diplomacy has certainly justified itself in this war, and 
though Dr. Van Dyke has no such thrilling tales to tell as his 
Berlin compatriot, his book is interesting and permanently valu- 
able, as the product of a cultured mind, peculiarly open to 
impression, and favourably disposed, in the first instance, to 
Teutonic civilisation. 


‘ Militarism and Statecraft,’ by Professor Munroe Smith 
(Putnam, 6s. net), is a study of the conflicts between the military 
and political authorities of Germany in Bismark’s time and in 
the present war. It consists of four articles: ‘ Military Strategy 
versus Diplomacy,’ which deals with the origins of the war; 
‘ Diplomacy versus Strategy,’ dealing with the alternative plans 
of campaign open to Germany; ‘The German Theory of War- 
fare’’ and its reactions on the world; and ‘German Land- 
Hunger and other causes of the War.’ They are all at bottom 
studies of the German mind, a criticism based on Bismarck’s 
theory and practice. We quite agree, for once, with Lord Bryce, 
that this book is a permanent contribution to history. Prof. 
Smith’s analysis of the relative influence of logic and sentiment 
in the German mind strikes us as very just, and worthy of a 
fuller working out. : 

* Raising and Training. the New Armies,’ by Capt. Basil 
Williams (Constable, 5s. net), is an invaluable general survey of 
the methods of enlistment, training, and organisation of the New 
Armies, and of the provision for their wounded and dependents. 
As a record of what was done in the early part of the war, it is 
accurate and succinct, and though methods of training are con- 
tinually being improved, it is still up-to-date. 


Vol. 19 of ‘ Nelson’s History of the War,’ by John Buchan 
(Nelson, Is. 6d. net), dealing with the spring campaigns of 1917, 
has a melancholy interest for us now that we are fighting over 
the same ground again. The history is carried on to July, 1917, 
with the clear lucidity we have learned to expect. 

‘The War and the Future ’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. net), is 
a narrative of Canada’s effort in the war compiled by Mr. Percy 
Hurd from speeches delivered by Sir Robert Borden. They will 
need no commendation to an English audience, but everyone 
should make themselves acquainted with the possibilities of the 
future of the Empire foreshadowed by them. 


‘The Battles of the Ridges—Arras-Messines, March-June, 
1917,’ by F. Fox (Pearson, 1s. net), with a map, may be turned 
to at present with especial interest and renewed hope, when it all 
is being done again. 4 

‘From Bapaume to Passchendaele,’ by Philip Gibbs (Heine- 
mann, 6s. net). This book contains some of the best work of the 
best living war correspondent. It should be kept and read side by 
side with the more pretentious histories. of the war, asa day by day 
record of the spirit of the front. No commendation on our part 
is required to ensure the appreciation of its readers. 


* By-ways on Service,’ by Hector Dinning (Constable, 6s. net), 
is a collection of sketches by an Australian giving his experiences 
in Egypt, at Gallipoli, with reminiscences of Anzacs and the 
evacuation, back to Egypt again, and then in France with the 
fighting in Picardy and the Somme battles. It is freshly seen, 
and conveys to the reader something of the impression that Egypt 
and France have made on the Australian-born. The writing is 
familiar without being sloppy : it is well planned and put together, 
that is, as far as the nature of such a book admits. 


“The Glory of the Trenches,’ by Coningsby Dawson (Lane, 
3s. 6d. net) is another of this author’s psychological studies of 
life in hospital, at the front, and at the rear. To those who have 
not had the fortune to come across his previous work we can 
commend it as well written, instinct with true piety, fine observa- 
tion, and sympathy. 

* Attack,’ by E. G. D. Liveing (Heinemann, 1s. 6d. net) is an 
account by an infantry subaltern of the attack on Gommecourt 
by the Héburtene road on July Ist, 1916, with an introduction 
by John Masefield. It is reprinted from Blackwood of December, 
1917, and fully justifies Mr. Masefield’s praise of his rare talent 
for narrative. It is a most vivid account of a modern battle. 

“From Snotty to Sub.,* by the authors of ‘ From Dartmouth 
to the Dardanelles ’ (Heinemann, 1s. 6d. net). Its predecessor 
was one of the most interesting accounts of a midshipman’s life 
we have come across in recent years, and his mother, who has 
compiled this record of two and a half years’ service from his 
accounts to her of his adventures, is to be congratulated on her 
son, and on the success with which she brings him before us. It 
is a charming little book. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


A Love Offensive (F. E. Penny). Chatto & Windus. 6s. ne 

Askew’s Victory (Harold Bindloss). Ward, Lock & Co. 6s, net 

A Pier and a Band (Mary MacCarthy). Chatto & Windy 
6s. net. 

Helps for Students of History (Four books). S.P.C.K. 64, net, 
each. 

Judicial Tenure in the United States (W. S. Carpenter). Yq, 
Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Lieutenant Bones (Edgar Wallace). Ward, Lock & Co. 5s, net, 

Memorias del General Miller (Trans. by John Miller).  Editorig, 
America. 8.50 pes. 

Man and Machine Power (Capt. J. W. Petavel). University of 
Calcutta. 

Perpetual Fires (Eric Leadbitter). Allen & Unwin. 6s. net. 

Poems of Love and War (S. B. Macleod). Simpkin. 3s. 64. ne 

Pinches of Salt (George Goodchild). Jarrolds. 1s. 9d. net, 

Sonnets to the Universe (Edmund Holmes). Arthur Humphreys, 
1s. net. 

Songs of a Campaign (Leon Gellert). Oxford Univ. Prog. 
5s. net. 

The French Revolution in English History (P. A. Brown), 
Lockwood. 

The Anzac Pilgrim’s Progress (Lance-Corpl. Cobber). Simpkin, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Meaning of Industrial Freedom (G. D. H. Cole & W. Mellor), 
Allen & Unwin. Is. net. 

The Neo-Platonists (Thomas Whittaker). Cambridge Uniy, 
Press. 12s. net. 

The Veiled Woman (Violet Tweedale). Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net, 

The Darkest Hour (Poems) (Irene Rutherford McLeod). Chatto 
& Windus. 5s. net. 

The Threshold (Marjorie Benton Cooke). Jarrolds. 6s. net. 

The Evangelists and St. Paul (O. H. Gaussen). Heath Cranton, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Private Diary of Anada Ranga Pillai from 1736-11 
Vol. vi. (H. Dodwell). Government Press, Madras. 5s, 
net. 

The Counterbalance (Paul Trent). Ward, Lock. 5s. net. 

The Tree of Life (John Gould Fletcher). Chatto & Windus, 
5s. net. 

The Record of a Quaker Conscience (Cyrus Pringle’s Diary), 
Macmillan. 60 cents. 

The Home and The War (Mrs. Bevan). John Murray. 6s. net. 

The Uncanonical Jewish Books (William John Ferrar). S.P.C.K. 
3s. net. 

Visions of Chivalry (L. A. Hurst Shorter). Arthur Humphreys, 
3s. 6d. net. 

War Neurosis (John T. MacCurdy). Cambridge Univ. Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Sources of Success 


Success in life as in warfare 
can only be achieved by energy 


and persistence. But the all- 
important qualities in the individual 
depend upon the maintenance of subtle 
sources of vitality which must daily 
be replenished and rebuilt. Every out- 
put of energy, every persistent effort, 
exhausts part of the reserves 
stored in the body to meet the 
daily demands, and unless these 
reserves are quickly replenished the 
demands of the next day overtake 
the supply, and loss of efficiency 
results, 


Wherever the nerves or tissues are under- 
fed, or the strength is flagging, ‘BYNOGEN 
is a valuable and agreeable food. 


Brings Health 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715 
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THE CITY. 


With the inevitable slackening of the pace of the 
ce in France, activity on the Stock Exchange has 
sowed down and prices have been inclined to relax. 
4s markets are beginning to look rather tired*a short 
of rest will-be healthy; but with a continuance of 
ood news there is no doubt that the demand for 
various securities, particularly in the Industrial and 
Miscellaneous sections, will revive. In many respects 
tis remarkable that Shipping shares should receive so 
much favourable attention. The industry is severely 
controlled; profits are restricted and in general it is 
not suggested that higher dividends are probable in 
the near future. The demand seems to be based 
largely upon estimates of the present value of the 
assets of the leading companies. Balance sheets of 
British shipping concerns are usually notable for the 
information they hide rather. than that they disclose, 
and owing to the enhanced value of tonnage these 
assets and the insurance money received in respect to 
yessels lost are believed to be greatly undervalued in 
the accounts. The modesty of directors in disguising 
the present value of fleets is probably wise, as it is 
impossible to judge whether war values will become 
nent. Only in the event of actual amalgamation 
of shipping companies does it become imperative to 
work out a precise valuation of assets, and there is 
very little likelihood of a merger of such companies as 
the P. and O., the Royal Mail, or the Cumard. A 
general working agreement or community of interests 
between British shipping companies is probable, and 
is understood to have Government support; indeed, a 
pooling of Allied shipping resources has been advo- 
cated in many quarters, the idea being recently ven- 
tilated by Lord Robert Cecil, and it is quite possible 
that if a pooling arrangement is made it will continue 
for some time after the declaration of peace. Such an 
urangement would prevent overlapping and make for 
economy and efficiency of service, and to that extent 
shareholders would benefit, though pools ,and controls 
ae apt to handicap individual enterprise. In some 
quarters nationalisation of shipping is discussed; if 
there were any hope that nationalisation would spell 
increased efficiency; but it would not; and for that 
reason, among others, leading ship owners are keenly 
d to it, while on the other hand, it would be im- 
mlitie for a Government to spend public money in 
purchasing fleets at war prices. The rise in shipping 
shares, therefore, may be regarded as justified by 
present ship values and cash holdings, and perhaps by 
prospective earnings, but is hardly attributable to the 
immediate dividend outlook. 

Not with Lyons, nor with Liptons, but with the 
more-exclusive Buzzard is the Aerated Bread Company 
tobe amalgamated. In many respects the marriage 
isa strange one; at no obvious point do the A.B.C. 
apd the wedding-cake firm come into alignment; but 
itmay be hoped that the cake will enrich the bread and 
bring fruitful results. The tangible assets of W. and 
G. Buzzard are to be taken over at £175,000, the 
A.B.C. giving 75,000 shares as consideration, and an 
option over 50,000 new A.B.C. shares at par being 
given for Buzzard’s goodwill and recipes and for the 
guarantee of further fresh capital. The A.B.C. capital 
will be raised from £250,000 to £500,000. The exist- 
ing unissued capital of £57,046 is to be offered to 
AB.C. shareholders at £2 5s. per share, which will 
provide £128,353, and the shareholders will also have 
af option on 50,000 new shares at par in the event of 

ds exercising their similar option. Thus, if the 
Treasury assent, the A.B.C. will obtain a useful 
amount of fresh working capital. 


the of the Stock Exchange has been 


The Subscription. List sill. Wednesday, the.1 1th 


Issue of £3,000,000 Three-year 6 per Cent. Secured Notes, 
dated 1st October, 1918; repayable at par 1st October, 
1921, for the purpose of: £2,000,000 of 5 per 
Cent. Secured Notes falling due Ist October, 1918, and 
of providing additional funds for the general purposes.of 
the Company. 


Interest payable half-yearly on the Ist April and Ist October. The 

ous will carry the full half-year's: interest payable 1st April, 
19. 

The Notes will be to bearer in denominations of , £200 and 
£100, which may be tered as to principal only. 

The Notes will be secured the deposit with the Trustee of 

45,000,000 Grand Trunk Perpetual Four per Cent. Consolidated 
Debenture Stock. 


TRUSTEE: 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF 
ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


Issue price £99 per cent., payable as follows :— 
£10 er. cent. om Application. 
£89 do. 30th. September, 1918. 


£99 
The Holders of the existing Five-Year 5 per Cent. Notes 
maturing on the: 1st October next, may canvert the whole 
or any part of their hold into a like ameunt of the-6 


per Cent, Notes now offe receiving in addition a.cash 
payment of £1 per Cent. 


The Directors of the Granp Trunk Ramway Company oF 

Canapa invite applications for the above Notes. 
The Company during 1917 and for the first half-year of 1918, 
was compelled to work under unparalleled conditions. The work- 
ing to the war were enormously increased, and 


notwithstanding the most strenuous and continued efforts on the 


part of the Company, no increage-in rates could be obtained to 
meet the increased expenses. This position has now changed. 
On the 15th March, 1918, am increase of 15 per cent. in rates was 
granted, and on the 12th August a further 25 per cent., maki 

a total increase of 40 per cent. The effect of these increases 
partially shown in the improved July working statement, and 
more completely in the increase in the traffic receipts for the 
last ten days of August, that being the first period in which the 
40 per cent. increase. was fully ive. 

Applications must be made on the accompanying Form A and 
forwarded to the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co., 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, with a deposit 
of £10 per cent. on the amount of Notes applied for. 

Should it not be possible to make an allotment in full in 
respect of the amounts applied for, any excess on the amourt 
deposited on application will be applied towards. the sum payable 
on the 30th September, 1918. 

Holders of- the existing Five-Year 5 per Cent. Notes maturing 
Ist October, 1918, desirous of converting their holdings into the 
6 per Cent. Notes now offered should fill up the accompanying 
Form B, printed in red, and forward it, together with the Notes 
to be converted; to the Office of ‘the Company. 

A brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid-in respect of allotments 
and conversions made on forms bearing the stamps of Bankers 
or Stockbrokers. 

The 6 per Cent. Notes with half-yearly interest coupons attached 
will be issued as soon as possible after the Ist October, 1918. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Applieation can be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company; of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & 
Company, 67, Lombard Street, London, E:C. 3, and of Messrs. 
Coates, Son & Company, 98, Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. 

On behalf of the Board, 
ALFRED W. SMITHERS, 
Chairman. 
DasHweop House, 
9, New Brosp Street, Lonpon, E.C, 2. 
10th September, 1918. 
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MOTOR NOTES. 


Definitions of courage are commonly very incom- 
plete and contradictory. Some describe it as insensi- 
bility to danger. Others point out that the truest 
courage is exhibited by those who possess sufficient 
knowledge and imagination to realize danger with 
perfect accuracy, but in spite of that dear sight and 
keen perception go on steadily to the accomplishment 
of their purpose. The standard of courage goes up 
and down in different ages and divers climates. It 
may safely be asserted, however, that it has reached 
its highest pitch in the Allied Air Services. The Fly- 
ing Corps is a battalion of heroes. What would the 
du Guesclins and Bayards of the age of chivalry have 
thought of a trip through cloudland amid a hail of 
flying bullets, I wonder. They would probably have 
declined the adventure as one savouring too much of 
witchcraft and the black art. But if they had accepted 
the challenge of a ‘‘ gentle and joyous joust’’ in the 
air they would certainly have availed themselves of all 
possible safeguards and protections. There has al- 
ways been the knightly spirit. Prudence is indeed 
the better part of valour, and recklessness is, and 
always must be, its baser and less worthy counter- 
part. The careful and scientific elimination of every 
unnecessary risk is part of the duty of the true warrior. 
He knows himself to be a unit of force which may be 
expended in a good cause but must never be flung 
away through sheer inattention to detail. Perhaps 
the very conditions of their service have taught our air- 
men, more forcibly than others, this salutary lesson. 
Their work.demands something more than a stout 
heart, namely, a clear, calculating brain. It is this 
combination which is building up the growing 
supremacy of the Allied Air Services. There is no 
such thing as a monopoly of physical courage, but the 
calm self-possession which enables a man to review 
every aspect of a dangerous job, cautiously exclude 


every avoidable risk, and then face gladly and boldly 
the perils that remain, is a greater thing altogethe, 
That the British, French, and American airmen 

this kind of courage in a superlative degree is becoming 
increasingly evident. 


Occasionally, even airmen throw this cautious side 
of courage to the winds and then we see the painfy 
spectacle of a man who has accomplished splendid wo 
at the front, crashing to earth at last, as the result g 
some freakish ‘‘ stunt ’’—looping the loop or the like 
foolishness, done in an idle moment to please th 
crowd. 


I am coming to the conclusion, however, tha 
motorists are, as a class, more reckless about avoid. 
able dangers than airmen. Airmen almost invariably 
wear goggles and use wind screens made of an ingen). 
ous form of three-ply glass, known as Triple, 
Motorists only too often neglect this precaution, The 
result is the apparent paradox that a motor smash 
is more disastrous than a bad landing from an aemp. 
plane. A wind-screen made of ordinary plate-glass 
should be regarded as an anachronism in these days. 
A stone, the branch of a tree, to say nothing of a coh 
lision will be sufficient to convert ordinary glass into 
a lethal weapon of sorts in two seconds. Th 
occupant of the driver’s seat will be lucky if a fying 
splinter fails to gash his eye or intersect his jugular 
vein. Now this is an avoidable risk and it is no work 
of true courage to court it. A wind-screen made of 
the proper glass for wind-screens possesses sufficient 
elasticity to resist many hard knocks. When it does 
break, it breaks like talc prgducing an infinity of fine 
lines but no dangerous splinters. An immense burden 
of war work with its attendant risks, is falling upon 
the shoulders of the high-spirited youths of both 
sexes. Upon such shoulders it is proverbially true that 
you cannot put old heads. Let us see to it that the 
risks are minimised as much as possible. 


SUCCESS. 
UCCESS as in the 


Lanchester Car is of the kind worth 

while. It is the outcome of more 
than twenty years experience in the building 
of Motor oe and has resulted in placing 
the “Lanchester” in an enviable position 
of superiority and leadership. _ The post- 
War Car will be a tangible expression of 
the knowledge gained and consolidated 
during those years of experience. It will 
be an example of motor engineering of 
surpassing excellence,—a Car of unique 
refinement, comfort and reliability. 


95! New Bond St., London, W. 


PERFECTION | 


Venus de Milo — the | 
perfect woman. 


‘*Clincher Cross’’—the 
perfect Motor Tyre. 


The North British Rubber J 
Co. Ltd., Edinburgh, London 
and Branches. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL]] The Arethusa” Training Ship 
MSTRIBUTION|| 


THE PRUDENTIAL NEEDS HELP. 


Patrons — Their Majesties THE KING and QUEEN. 
Vice-President; ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 


Paid to tts Policyholders in 1917 over Chairmen and Treesarer; C. B. MALDEN, Esq.. M.A. 
National Refuges for Homeless and 
£9,700,000 ren Training 
“ Arethusa.’ 
over £31,000 for cach Working Day Loaden Offices: W.C.2. 


Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


Second Impression. 
THE BLUE GUIDES 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 
Maps and Plans. 10/- net. 


The Observer.—“ I have spent many hours in 
enjoying what has suddenly become the standard guide 
book to London."’ 


Literary Guide.—‘' This splendid handbook is an 
achievement of which all lovers of London must feel 
roud. It smply walks over all rivals and should 
oo bee tor every homeas the family Bibl - 

of our grandfathers. 


The Lady.—'* Though intended for the tourist, 
this is a book the Londoner will do well to buy and use. 
There is for him the promise of many happy hours 
en within its covers.” 


30 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 
By K. Vyasa RAo, B.A. 8vo. 12/- net. 


The Datly Graphic. —*‘* An exceedingly timely study. 

. Temperate in its discussion of a great subject, 

the book is an attempt to define how British rule in 
India should ‘conform to national ideals and require- 
ments’ without making the ru'estill more * foreign.'’’ 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Empire. 2/6 Annual Subscription 10/-, 
post free. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.’s Editions of 
Tennyson’s ‘Works are the only Complete 
Editions, and contain all the Poems still in 
copyright. 
Poems. Globe'Edition. 4s. 6d. 
COMPLETE 'WoRKS. 8s. 6d. 


Catalogue containing Complete List of Editions of 


Lord Tennyson's heat and Macmilian's Autumn 
Announcement List 


post free.on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co. Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Safeguard your Health with 


or J.Contis Brownes 


short attacks of SPASM: 
ATION, HYSTER 


“Acte a eharm in 


DIARRHEA, A. ‘true palliative in NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
COLIC, and The Best Remedy Known for 
Kindred Summer MOLDS, 
Allments. ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Always ask *“"DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
THERE. 1S NO SUBSTITUTE. 


‘| and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dt 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond St. 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 


PEARLS and JEWELS. 
BOUGHT, SOLD or VALUED. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Millais’s Mammab} ; 
‘| Gt. Britain, 3 vols., £18.18; William Morris’s Collected Works, 


24 vols., £12.12; Wheeler's Old English Furniture, 12/6; 
Ellwood’s Human Figure Studies, 16/-; Gotch’s English Homes, 
30/-; Railway vols. 1 to 11, 42.15; A.B.C. Cote 
fifth edition, 21/-; Geo. Moore, A Story Teller’s ‘Holiday, v7 
by author, 2.2; Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanac, 15 vols, 
Lilly white’s Cricketers’ Annual, 27 vols., £2.15; Cricket: 1 
Weekly Record of the Game, 30 vols.,. £6.6; Memoirs d 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-; Frank Harris, 
Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 45.5. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, aml 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Gait 
Booxksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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TUITION. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Boart 
ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 
60 guineas per annum upwards. Classical, Comme 


JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., D.D., ete., Kenyon 
Manchester. 


tot have d 
Vice-Chan 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 


EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. 
moderate and inclusive. 
Apply to the Headmaster. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., wit 


O.T.C. 
Scholarships in March vet 


offices have been established for 70 years, Ming »: 


agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal 2”iinetai 
Early application inden 


able houses and supply lists free. 


Of all_Chemists. 1/3. 3/-. advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 
— 
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